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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The Transactions for 1878-79, being the first Session of the 
Stirling Field Club, were not published at the time. They are 
now issued, on the completion of twenty years since the Club's 
formation, by the Stirling Natural History and Archaeological 
Society, under which name the Society has been known since 7th 
November, 1882. 

The Council consider it desirable to publish this volume for three, 
reasons : (first) to complete the record of the Society's work since 
its start, (second) to mark in this way a stage in the Society's 
history, and (third) to preserve many contributions, worth pre- 
serving, which otherwise would have been lost. The contents of 
this volume are taken from the Minute Book, and also from the file 
of the Stirling Journal and Advertiser, to the proprietrix of which 
the thanks of the Society are tendered. 

Stirling, 4th August, 1898. 
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1 9th November, 1878. 

A public meeting, called in terms of the foregoing 
circular was held in the Smith Institute. There were 
present: — Provost Christie, Revs. R. M'Corkle, 
W. F. Goldie, George Yuille, J. E. H. Thomson, 
and A. F. Forrest ; Dr Rae ; Messrs A. F. Hutchi- 
son, Charles Harvey, James Bauchop, Charles 
Wingate, James Todd, R. B. Philip, Henry Arnott, 
James Hamilton, Robert Yellowlees, James Bruce, 
J. S. Anderson, Callander, John Christie, W. R. 
Hutton, Thomas Fernie, R. S. Shearer, W. Duncan - 
son, Robt. Kerr, John Morrison, Thos. Henderson, 
John Walker, David Bruce, Wm. Liddell, A. Croall, 
E. Gentleman, James Gray, Russell Fraser, and 
James Drysdale, Bridge of Allan. 

Provost Christie was appointed chairman of the 
meeting, and after introducing the business, called 
on Mr Croall to explain the objects of the society. 



THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
By Mr Alexander Croall. 

Mr Croall, after a few words of introduction, 
gave the following address : — The objects of this 
Society are to be exclusively confined to the district 
around Stirling, and to Natural History and Archae- 
ology. The study of these two subjects, although 
they are not necessarily connected, may, it is thought, 
be not inconveniently pursued side by side, or even 
hand in hand, when opportunity serves. 

By Natural History we will understand, not only 
that science in its more restricted sense, but all its 
collateral branches, viz., Geology, Palaeontology, 
Mineralogy, Topography, and the different depart- 
ments of Zoology and Botany ; and with Archae- 
ology may be not inappropriately combined the 
more modern department of antiquities, and thus 
the link between Archaeology proper and modern 
history may eventually be filled up. Some of these 
will readily bear division and subdivision according 
to the tastes and opportunities of the members. 
Thus in Zoology, one may take up the Mammalia, 
another Birds, another Fishes, another the Crustacea, 
another Spiders, another Insects ; and even these 
may again be subdivided with advantage. The 
Insects are sufficiently numerous to form several 






departments, and in each the field will be amply 
extensive. Thus Insects may be more conveniently 
studied in separate sections, as Beetles (Coleoptera), 
Butterflies and Moths (Lepidoptera), Flies, Bees, 
and so on. By this means we hope to find a field of 
enquiry for every enquirer, and an enquirer for 
every field. And even should this not be the case, 
we have only to restrict our labours to those sub- 
jects to which the tastes of the various members 
incline them until they are exhausted, and then 
they will naturally turn to the others. 

But again some may say, why should we try to 
investigate and elucidate such subjects — why not 
leave them to professors and men who have time 
and means and leisure for the purpose? And why 
should we? Were these men born professors? — 
were they born great ? I trow not. They first set 
their foot on the lowest step of the ladder, and only 
after days and years of labour and of study reached 
the summit. Why may we not do the same ? Are 
there no Hugh Millers among our stone-masons? 
no John Duncans among our weavers? no Thomas 
Edwards or James Duffs among our shoemakers? 
We think there may, and if there should be, 

" "Tis better far 
To help the helpless than to rise." 

But to return to the objects of our Society. 1st, 
of Geology, Palceontology, and Mineralogy. We 
shall take these three together to save time, and 
because they are handmaids and fellow-travellers 
along the same highway. Well, what is known on 
these subjects ? Not a great deal, I fear ; at least it 
is not known to be so, and negative evidence is only 
evidence when it is known, not supposed to be so. 
A few geologists have made a hasty raid across 
country, and have left their foot-prints for those 
that follow. So it is with the Fossil Flora and 
Fauna of the district. We know that there are 
rocks, igneous and sedimentary, trap, sandstone, 
limestone, and coal ; but that is nearly all. No one 
has made a collection of them, and thus, as it were, 
prepared a book of true nature-prints as faithful 
guides and evidences for the student, and until that 
is done the book of nature is sealed. 

Well, no, I had forgot. There is one collection 
in which the specimens are neither few nor small, 
neither are they useless, for their owner has resolved 
that they shall not be idle. This worthy, and he 
was a Scotch worthy, too, and neither ignorant nor 
without taste, took me into his garden to see his 
ferns and his fossils. There was the Lepidodendron 



attd the Calamite side by side, not growing certainly, 
but crumbling into dust. There, too, was the Am- 
monite and the Belemnite, once more imbibing, if 
not breathing the limpid air. A retributive spirit 
rose within me and I involuntarily lifted my eyes to 
ldok for the delinquent's ear, but his grey hairs hung 
over it, and my heart misgave me. The spirit of 
Christian sympathy threw its mantle over me, the 
evil spirit departed from me, and I turned a*way in 
shame— a wiser, if not a happier man ; but I cbuld 
not help thinking with the poet that thus 

"Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste it sweetness on the desert air." 

But we are again digressing. It has been rather 
niore than presumed that the whole of our carse 
, land was once part and parcel of the ocean bed, on 
which and in which marine life was abundant. The 
picture has been outlined but the details are awant- 
ipg, and local hands alone can fill them in. It is 
for this purpose that our society has been started— 
to gather up the fragments left or unnoticed by the 
passing explorer, and carefully fitting each in its 
prbper place, the picture will then become a perfect 
whole. Beneath, sections of strata are to be ob- 
tained, their contents and composition noted and re- 
corded, and thus their history evolved ; above, cliffs, 
cuttings,- glens, and hills have to. be examined and 
compared, old sea margins investigated and made to 
give up their treasures before the local records are 
complete. > 

Looking around us, meteorology asks a share of 
our attention, and surely that is too much involved 
with our daily life and well-being to have long to 
wait for an answer. Such ought perhaps to be the 
case, but we fear that the most of what is known; 
at least recorded, is, that cold and heat, summer 
and winter, seed time and harvest, follow in their 
season, but the why and the wherefore has seldom 
been thought of, or the way to find it enquired. 
Our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic are 
fast taking the wind out of our sails, as the sailors 
say, in this as in many other pursuits, and are send- 
ing us over a timely warning almost as to the day 
and the hour when we may look for a coming storm. 

We shall now pass from the inorganic to the 
organic world, and here like the little coral insect 
which lays the foundation of its home at the bottom 
of the ocean, and patiently builds upwards to the 
surface, we shall begin at the lowest and build up- 
wards. One of the most interesting tribes of these 
lowest grades of being is the Diatomaceoe, and al- 
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though much still remains to be done here as else- 
where, some of our number have already done good 
service among them, and we hope will be long spared 
to' carry' on the work to comparative completion. 
The task is no less difficult than delightful, for the 
travellers have l>een so few in this land of wonders 
that they have scarcely yet left their footprints on 
the shifting sand. The field, however, is a most 
delightful one ; I have often had stolen peeps through 
the hedges, and the temptation to trespass was 
terribly seductive, but old friends kept their hold 
and drew me away, though I often cast many a 
longing, lingering look behind. 

From this we pass on to the department of Fungi, 
a step higher in the scale, but hardly better known, 
although like the last it has not, been so often 
alternately bandied from the animal to the vegetable 
kingdom. Yet, although many of the objects are 
recommended as highly nutritious, few know any- t 
thing about them, and I have little doubt that of 
tiie inhabitants of Stirling not one in a thousand 
could with certainty point out the most common 
edible form, and not one in a thousand has ever seen 
the Chantrelle, which is said to be the most 
delicious of al\, and is by no means uncommon in our 
wopds. Here then is a field for research, which can 
iteither' be said to be either fruitless or useless, and 
I believe they will yield to none in the beauty of 
their forms or in the interest connected with the 
history of their growth and decay. 

But again, methinks, I hear some one say, "Come, 
boatman, don't tarry," sp we hasten on, glancing 
for a moment at the Algre or sea-weeds, a few of 
which have been placed around for your inspection. 
These plants are by no means confined to the sea, 
but are not scarce, though less abundant, in every 
lake and stream and pond, hanging in festoons from 
the rocks and stones, or clothing their surface with 
a carpeting of verdure. Xheir structure is almost 
entirely cellular, and yet it is so varied in the 
different species, and often so exquisitely beautiful, 
that I know of no subject of study so full of interest 
or atttaction. Another branch of botany equally 
interesting and, as far as this district is concerned, 
still all but unexplored, is the lichens. As far as 
I' am aware, no list even of this numerous division 
of the vegetable kingdom has ever been published or 
even attempted. My own collection only contains 
231 species, out of a list of British of upwards of 
&»,' so that here is another field sufficiently ample 
and, attractive for many explorers, and in which 
comparatively nothing has as yet been done. 



The next field of enquiry that invites our attention 
is that of the mosses. This interesting and beautiful 
tribe of plants has been equally neglected with the 
last, as far as Stirling and neighourhood are con- 
cerned. No collection, or even list of species, has 
been attempted, except what I have made since I 
came to Stirling. 

The last and highest department of the vegetable 
kingdom, which we will now notice, is, the flower- 
ing plants. When I came here in 1873, several li sts 
of these existed, and also a few small collections by 
amateurs, but the largest of these which I could 
obtain only numbered some 125 species; by the end 
of the past season this has been increased to 500 
species, so that. this department may now be con- 
sidered well worked up. Still I have no doubt that 
from 40 to 60 species might yet be added to the 
list, as it is impossible for one person to visit and 
examine every district unless his time is wholly at 
his own command. Thus two objects have been 
partly, and only partly, attained. A list of the 
plants, and also a collection for reference, has been 
commenced, but that is not the sole, nor even the 
most important object of a local flora. The frequ- 
ency or rarity of each species has still to be observed, 
and as far as possible, the laws that influence their 
distribution. This can only be ascertained by the 
careful and patient observation and study of the 
plants and their localities over the whole district, 
and that during a period of several years. 

Here, then, there is still work to be done, even in 
the case where it is most forward, and in this we 
hope that the society now to be formed will render 
invaluable aid. 

We should now turn our attention to the animal 
kingdom, but time forbids delay. Suffice it to say 
that here the same work has to be done, and equally 
little, if not less, has been accomplished. A few of 
the mammalia, the species found everywhere, may 
be found, but the others are uncertain ; and although 
the district is celebrated for its fishers, almost as 
little is known of its fish. I have seen a list of the 
birds, but it seems equally untrustworthy. Beetles 
and butterflies, there are, no doubt, for we have all 
seen them, but no one has ever attempted to make 
them a study, no matter how curious, interesting, or 
instructive. Shells there are too, no doubt, but no 
conchologist. Thus you see the extent of the field 
which lies waiting cultivation, the nature, the 
variety, and the interest involved in the work to 
which you are invited. The pleasure and enjoyment 
can only be realized when the few small difficulties 



that bristle up at the commencement have been 
overcome. 

The first object of our Society, therefore, will be 
to collect all the information we can on each of these 
different subjects, and in the second place to form 
a collection of the objects themselves for future re- 
ference, and this we will be able to do much more 
easily and much more efficiently, by combining our 
efforts, than it would be possible for any one to do 
singly. 

Mr Croall's paper was warmly applauded, and 
thereafter Mr Gentleman read a draft copy of rules 
drawn up by the committee for the approval of the 
society. A conversation took place, and several 
alterations were suggested. The rules as amended 
were adopted and ordered to be printed and circu- 
lated among the members. It was intimated that 
letters expressing sympathy with the objects of the 
society had been received from Colonel Murray of 
Polmaise ; Mr Dick of Craigengelt ; Mr Stirling of 
Garden ; Mr Harvie Brown of Dunipace ; Rev. Dr 
Ross, Bridge of Allan ; Alexander Falconer, Denny ; 
Wm. Wilson, Kippen ; C. L. Cold well, Holy Trinity, 
Stirling ; George Mure Smith, West Church, Stir- 
ling ; Wm. Blair, M.A., Dunblane; Messrs John 
Murrie, Henry Drummond, Henry Drummond, jun., 
F.G.S., John M'Kenzie, Alex. Moves, R. Ogilvie, 
H.M.I.S., W. Whyte, James Drummond, Bridge 
of Allan, J. S. Anderson, Callander, Leonard 
Baker, D. M'Dougall, and A. M. M. G. Kidston, 
and it was agreed that any of these gentlemen were 
entitled to join the society without nomination. The 
following office-bearers were proposed and unani- 
mously elected: — President, Alex. Croall, A.B.S.E., 
Smith Institute ; vice-presidents, Mr Harvie Brown 
of Dunipace, and Rev, W. F. Goldie ; joint secre- 
taries, Mr E. Gentleman and Mr Robert Kidston ; 
council, Dr Rae, Mr R. Ogilvie, M. A., H.M.I.S., 
Mr David Bruce, Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, Mr A. 
F. Hutchison, M. A. , Mr John Morrison; treasurer, 
Mr Thos. Henderson, 19 Albert Place. . 

Several other matters of business were arranged, 
and the meeting was brought to a close by cordial 
votes of thanks to Mr Croall for his paper, to Provost 
Christie and the Trustees of the Smith Institute 
for the use of the room in the Smith Institute for 
the present and future meetings of the society, to 
Mr Croall, Dr Rae, and the other promoters of the 
society, and to Provost Christie for his conduct in 
the chair, 
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MEETING, 3rd December, 1878. 

The first ordinary meeting of the Stir^pg field 
Club took place in' the Smith Institute tin 3rd Dec- 
ember, i&j$ — Mr Croall presiding. There was a 
good attendance of members, including two ladies. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read by 
the secretary, ^tr Gentleman, and approved qC Mr 
Croall read a paper on the advantages to ,be derived 
from the study of science and natural history. Mr A- 
Cherry sent for exhibition two teeth of the elephant, 
weighing about 8 lbs. Mr Morrison, Corieypark, 
exhibited a fine specimen of the horn of the Narwhal', 
Mono don monoceros, supposed to be the unicorn of 
Scripture. Mr Morrison also sent a number of plants 
for exhibition, including Ficus Elaslica, the india- 
rubber plant ; Areca Lutcscens, a nut bearing palm 
from the Isle of France ; the Otaheite orange in 
fruit ; Dracccna ntgra, the dragon tree ; So. anting 
capsicastrum, a plant bearing orange coloured fruit 
and belonging to the same natural order as the potato, 
an order that comprehends such widely different 
plants as the tomato, the egg plant, and the deadly 
■nightshade. Dr Rae exhibited by means of a power- 
ful microscope a number of Diatomacese, including — 
Campilodisctis spiralis^ Caconcica Ianceolattwi, Ana- 
'chtwidtscus ornate f f Anbcodiscus pulcker, Eupodiscus 
\Rogersii, Actinopticui Grindlerii. ' The Diatomacese 
Occupy the border land between plants and animals, 
although they are now generally classed as plants. 
Considerable progress has been made in their classifi- 
cation, and under the microscope they form a most 
interesting and fascinating branch of study. The 
members of the club are indebted to Dr Rae for the 
opportunity of examining his specimens under so 
favourable circumstances. Mr Croall stated that the 
club would be glad to receive papers or specimens 
from members. The papers need not be lengthy, and 
"might be read for the purpose of eliciting as well as 
communicating information. On the motion of Rev. 
Mr Ormond a cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr Croall, Dr Rae, Mr Morrison, and Mr Cherry. 



MEETING, 7th January, 1879. 

The monthly meeting was held in the Smith Insti- 
tute — Mr Croall, president, in the chair. There was 
a good attendance of members. Mr Gentleman, 
joint-secretary, read the minutes of last meeting, which 
were approved of. He then proceeded to announce 
that the council of the club had suggested that the 
next meeting should take the form of a conversazione, 
each member being allowed to bring a friend, and 
that members possessing objects of interest should be 
invited to send them for exhibition at the meeting. 
This proposal was very cordially received, several 
members present announcing their intention of con- 
tributing specimens. The president further intimated 
that Dr Duns, Professor of Natural Science in the New 
Free Church College, Edinburgh, had expressed his 
willingness to be present on that occasion and read a 
paper. Mr Gentleman then read a most interesting 
communication from Mr Anderson, Public School, 
Callander, advancing several valuable suggestions for 
the consideration of the club, and pointing out the 
several objects of interest, geological, botanical, and 
archaeological existing in Callander and neighbourhood. 
Mr Anderson hoped the club would visit Callander in 
the course of the summer, and promised his valuable 
aid in their explorations. A discussion ensued on the 
various points touched upon by Mr Anderson, and Mr 
Gentleman was requested to return him the thanks of 
the club for his communication. A letter was next 
read from Mr Peter Mackenzie, Torbrex, stating that 
he had come upon the remains of a small chapel in a 
field on the farm of Mr Walker, and suggesting that 
the club should make enquiry whether this had been 
a Catholic or Episcopalian place of worship. He 
further stated that he had found an old coin 01 medal 
near the spot, having on one side what appeared to be 
the Virgin and Child, and on the other side a tiara. 
There had also been a well in the neighbourhood 
known as the Chapel Well, but owing to drainage 
operations on the field it was now dried up, and a 
door studded with iron nails and still in existence was 
said to have been the cover of that well. These state- 
ments called forth some remarks, and Mr Gentleman 
was requested to thank Mr Mackenzie in the name of 
the club for his communication. Another letter was 
read from Mr Harvie Brown, Dunipace, stating that 
he was engaged on a work on the Squirrel, and 
requesting the assistance of the members in his en- 
quiries regarding the introduction of the animal into 
different localities in Scotland ; its distribution from 
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these centres ; its habits and food, and any old Acts 
of Parliament which might be found regarding it. A 
very interring coaveisatioa ensued, 'in the course of 
which much valuable information regarding the habits 
#wi fo«$$ of th*. Sqw wd was. elicited It was intimated 
that members having suggestions, to. make shook! 
GOOBBMny^ate with l»r Brown, The President in- 
timajbed tfeat within the last few days, a, stone coffin or 
cisfc had been fruod in the Nuxseiy of Messrs Wm 
PjummpQd 4t Sons, Coney Paik, and at next meeting 
fe was ho^ed that some Hafotmatioa would be given 
^egar^wg it. TO& wag aty the business of importance. 



MEETING*. 4yth F^brua&y, 18^, 

The usuaj. monthly meetings in the Smith. Institute 
took ttye form of a Conversazione, to which members 
were invited to bring, their friends. The attendance 
wjas large and much beyond the anticipations of the 
council. Fox the entertainment pfr tj&e visitors an 
extensive collection had been got together and 
arranged in the small museum rpom. The collection 
was so varied that any attempt to classify it is out of 
the question at present, but it may be mentioned that 
it included botanical, geological,, entomological and 
antiquarian specimens. The tables were very effect- 
ively set off by a number of fine plants from Coney- 
parK. On the walls were a number of diagrams, ajxd 
drawings, Among the articles of interest were the 
skull and part of the bones found in the stone cist 
recently discovered in Messrs Dtummpnds' nurseries. 
A drawing of the cist, executed by Mr R. Kidston, was 
also exhibited. Another interesting object was the 
mammoth tusk found on Cliftonhall estate, near. 
Ratho, which was on view by the kind permission of 
Professor Duns, Edinburgh, and on which. Mr 
Kidston read a paper. In the Reading Room there 
was a grand display of microscopes and microscopic 
preparations. These preparations, included a number 
of very beautiful diatoms. Mr Bruce, Allan Park 
School, exhibited and explained some fine photor 
graphic views of Indian, scenery. After the visitors 
had been allowed some time to examine the collection, 
the company adjourned to the Reading Room, The 
minutes of last meeting were held as read, and several 
new members were admitted. Mr. Gentleman read' a 
paper by Mr Harvie Brown, Dunipace, on "The 
Squirrel in, Stirlingshire y" Mr Kidston, as already 
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#\&ft6fte3, one on the mammoth tusk ; and Mrjoijn' 
Sheared, one 6tt two stone axe heads. The following 
fe the lull text of Mr ttarvie JBrowh's paper : — 

Tftfe squikRteL in Stirlingshire. 

Although the squirrel was introduced so long ago' 
as 1772 or 1778 at Dalkekh— I give full details elsV 
fyhere— the southern and border counties of Scotland 
did not come to be tenanted by the species until- long, 
after, and we find a very tardy approach made south- 
ward from Dalkeith even so late as 1841-45. The 
strongest roads of advance — obeying the laws of 
distribution and extension of range of species— are, as 
regards this species, in northward, and north west- 
ward and westward directions. The next strongest 
are eastward and north eastward in their tendency. 
The weakest are south and south easterly, and the 
next weakest are south westerly. Thus we find that 
the squirrel reached into Dumbartonshire as soon as 
1830 or 1 83 1, while it had only, with difficulty, 
established itself in 1841 in the north of Selkirkshire, 
a comparatively short distance south of Dalkeith. In 
1827 a restoration took place at Minto, in Roxburgh, 
the particulars of which. I need not detail here. 
Eventually, from this centre, squirrels spread north- 
ward and north westward and westward, until they 
joined forces with the Dalkeith army — the vanguard 
of which latter had by this time pressed forward far 
into Stirlingshire and Perthshire, and had turned also 
into the counties of. Clackmannan and Fife, and 
rounded the arm of the sea which comes up to 
Stirlkig. The Minto army had also pressed north 
eastward, until Berwickshire became populated in 
1841 to 1850. But the progress across the English 
border^ easterly and southerly — be it remarked — has 
not been long achieved. Together, the rearguard of 
the Dalkeith and the vanguard of the Minto army 
populated Lanarkshire, the former populating the 
Valley of the Clyde, north and north-west of Lanark, 
the lattef pressing at a later date into the southern 
parishes of the county. Ayrshire we need not con- 
sider here, except to say that squirrels were unknown 
there until 1870, and it remains doubtful whether 
they came of their own accord or were introduced, dr 
whether the present population is due partly to both 
— introduction and natural extension. We may look 
now, for all practical purposes, upon the gigantic, 
rapid flowing wave of squirrel inundation which burst 
across the comparatively narrow isthmus between the 
firths of Forth and Clycte, and crossed the remains of 
the. Did wall of Antoninus* and flooded this county, 
and Dumbarton and beyond, as composed mainly, if 
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not entirely at first, of the Dalkeith army of invasion-, 
and then joined at a later date by the younger and 
fresher blood of the Minto army. I lack all the 
needful mtnulice of record necessary to clearly trace 
their steps of advance in this county, almost my sole 
information at present being supplied by the records 
contained in the New Statistical Account of the 
County. Indeed I possess more full and accurate 
statistics and records from other counties of Scotland 
than I possess from this, and I may as well at once 
confess that I have a pretty selfish motive in choosing 
" The Squirrel in Stirlingshire " as the subject of this 
paper. It is more, indeed, to lay before you the 
barrenness of my data for this county, than to impart 
much information, or throw much light on the minuticc 
of the tactics of our invading army ; and to ask the 
New Field Club to assist in recording these tactics 
and data regarding such an important era in the 
history of Stirlingshire. For, mark you, gardeners 
and foresters, and landed proprietors, have long ere 
now had good reason to grumble at such a devouring 
host, and any light thrown upon the laws which 
govern and direct the extension of range of any one 
animal, advantageous or prejudicial, to the interests 
of agriculture, forestry, or horticulture, does constitute 
no unimportant part of the history of a county, and 
often assists in the prevention of evils of a similar 
kind. Of this I purpose treating as fully as my 
materials permit in my complete essay. Meanwhile 
I will proceed to lay before you in a few words what 
I know and what I don't know, but want to know, 
regarding The Squirrel in Stirlingshire. As I said 
already, almost all I know of its advance in Stirling- 
shire at present, is contained in the Statistical Account 
of the County, of which the following is a summary. 
In 1 841 the squirrel appears to have been plentiful 
from Polmont Parish in the east, to Logie Parish in 
the north-east, and had passed through and populated 
Gar gun nock and St Ninians. It had appeared also 
in Campsie about 1^27, and populated the district by 
1 84 1. The writer says " are now (1841) abundant." 
They were first observed in this district about 15 
years ago (ue. say 1827, the date of their introduction 
at Minto). I wish all the writers in the N. S. Account 
had been as careful and minute in their records. This 
at once shows how far the Dalkeith army had advanced 
before the Union army was even marshalled, and is 
an admirable stepping stone to the advance into 
Dumbarton, which first took place in 1830 (1 e. West 
Dumbartonshire). In Buchanan Parish, in the N.W. 
of Stirling, however, it is recorded they " have 
recently come of their own accord/' showing that it 
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took no less than about 65 years for the squirrels to 
travel from Dalkeith to Loch Lomond. In addition 
to this I may add that I have, since the above was 
written, added evidence to the effect that the squirrel 
was present at Dunipace in 1822. Query : How 
much earlier can any one give me a reliable date ? I 
want to know also ; can any evidence be forthcoming 
of its former occurrence and distribution in the 
county ? Are there any localities the names of 
which can be traced to the squirrel ? Thus in 
Argyleshire we have Innis na Theorag and Alt 
Theorag ; the burn of the Squirrel — in parts' of the 
country which have not been inhabited by squirrels 
for more than 100 years. In many counties of Scot- 
land we have evidence, thus, or in old records, of 
their former occurrence ; and these records show that 
the squirrel roamed from the base of the Cheviots in 
Roxburghshire, to the wilds of the Dirrie Mhor, and 
the Rae Forest in the north of Sutherland (Sir Robt. 
Gordon, 1630). I will not enter here into what 
would be but an imperfect sketch of the reasons and 
causes of their decline and extinction, nor attempt to 
indicate at present the localities where they lingered 
longest ; nor will I anticipate my more complete 
essay by touching upon the environing causes and 
favourable circumstances which influenced their rapid 
increase ; but I will ask members of the Club to 
assist me with even the smallest fact, a single tangible 
date or statistic, a tradition, a reference, which will 
add a link in my somewhat broken chain of evidence ; 
or to supply me with any* personal observations upon 
food, damage to forests, commercial value of skins, 
&c. There is a wide field to choose from, and I will 
be glad of the smallest assistance from any whom I 
have succeeded in interesting in the subject. The 
special localities in the county and the neighbourhood 
whence it would be desirable to obtain dates of first 
appearance are Falkirk, St Ninians, Gargunnock,. 
Drymen, also* Bridge of Allan or Airthrey, and Keir,, 
also Dunmore or Carnock or Polmaise ; or from any 
locality along these lines from Falkirk, and from any 
locality between Stirling and Perth. Those who may 
feel particularly interested in the subject I would refer 
to a letter from me in the Journal of Forestry for 
January, 1879, and to some editorial remarks on the 
same subject in that journal. 

The following paper was then read by Mr Hutchi- 
. son, Rector of the High School : — 

NOTE ON THE STONE CIST AND SKELETON FOUND Ilf 
CONEYPARK NURSERIES, JANUARY 6TH, 1879. 

On the 6th January, 1879, while workmen were 
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digging into a grave! mound in Messrs Drummond's 
nurseries, they came upon a stone cist, in' which, on 
the removal of a portion of the side, a skeleton was 
visible. Mr Morrison took care that the structure 
thus ex-posed to view should not be opened or inter- 
fered with in any way until means should be taken 
for having it carefully and thoroughly examined. 
The discovery was reported to the Field Club at 
their last meeting (7th Jan.), and several members 
visited the spot next day. In accordance with the 
wish of those who Were present, I wrote to Mr 
Anderson, the curator of the Museum and assistant 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, 
Who is one of the chief authorities on ancient modes 
of burial, announcing the discovery, and requesting 
him, if possible, to come through and direct the 
opening of the cist. Mr Anderson was unable to 
come, but he wrote a note of direction as to the plan 
to be followed and the objects to be looked for in 
the operation. Mr Morrison accordingly opened 
the structure on Saturday, nth January, and if the 
result was not so rich as the young enthusiasm of 
the archoeological section of the club had led them 
to hope, they are at least to be congratulated on the 
fact of having so early had something real to exercise 
themselves upon. The remains of the old chief — 
We cannot permit him to be considered anything 
less — after their slumber of who knows how many 
centimes, could scarcely have found a more oppor- 
tune time for revisiting the light of day. 

The cist was imbedded in a gravel mound — ap- 
parently of natural formation — and resting on a 
stratum of firm sand. The gravel gave no evidence 
of having been disturbed, at least at the place where 
it had been cut into by the workmen, so that either 
when the structure was erected an opening little 
more than large enough to admit of the insertion of 
the stone slabs of which it was formed mUst have 
been made, or else the cist had been originally built 
on the sand, and the mound formed around it after- 
wards, either naturally or by artificial means. 

A careful search was conducted by Mr Morrison 
in the gravel outside and around the cist, in the 
hope that, as is sometimes the case, urns or other 
relics might be discovered. This search, however, 
was fruitless. 

The stone covering the top is a large slab of some- 
what irregular shape, but of sufficient size to cover 
entirely the rectangular structure on which it rests; 
Its greatest length is about 6 ft., and its greatest 
breadth about 3 ft. 6 in* The average dimensions 
may be taken at 5 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. In thick- 
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r^ fc fe f& inches, Tte *»d* «e fojHReA of singe 
stones, e%ch * fc JQ fa. pi height by 2 ft. a ^ i* 
widtife The sides consist* w the, wain* of two 
stones together wkw up the height, and WWWg 
the whole length qf the g*ave % 3 ft. f in, On the 
east side, that on which the cist was opened, the 
nvun s/oaes do not ijt very M(«U, and the spaces left 
are filled with rough bauldeif stones. It occurs to 
me that thjs may indicate that-t— if the mpuod is a 
natural ope, as it steins to be— th$ piriroi|ive grav*- 
builders dug their way into it frcwa tkye same dic- 
tion as the workmen. penetrate4 when they fcud ft 
bare the other day, aid having built up the three 
sides and imposed: the passive coyer, they inserted 
the body through the open side and then closed i£ 
with the less suitable bjujding material which was 
left. So. that* if this were the cape, the remains ©/ 
the ancient Briton were brought out in the year of 
grace 1879. by the very same opening through which 
they entered, ever so many centuries, before the 
Christian, era. That* however, is not of much con- 
sequence to him or to us. The stones have evv 
$entfy been chosen from their suitability to the. pur.- 

Spse intended m point of size and shape, btU; taey 
ave npt been artificially squared and fitted— except 
perhaps in the rudest way. There is no tooL-mark 
of any kind on them. They would seem to have 
been brought from- the rocks at the King's Park — 
the nearest point where stones of that kind and 
siae are to be found. That the structure, how- 
ever, was not erected without considerable care 
is obvious from the fact that at the corners, 
and other, points where the top-stone did not 
sufficiently overlap the substructure,, were placed 
protecting stones sloped so as to run off the 
moisture that might percolate through the gravel 
above, and also that the angles and all the intertices 
between the stones were carefully pitched with a 
reddish clay. These precautions had been very 
efficient for their purpose, as was shown by the 
appearance the interior presented when laid open. 
There is no bottom stone, as the building is placed 
hard down on the firm sand, on which tjie gravel bed 
rests. 

Instead. o£ lifting off the huge coves from the top, 
which would have been extremely difficult, and, in 
the. state of the weather, would probably have re- 
sulted in breakage, Mr Morrison opened up what I 
have already called the East Side, The interior 
measurements were found to be— height y 2 ft 10 in. ; 
breadth, 2 ft. 2 in. ; length, 3 ft. 7 in. Now, these 
ape as nearly as possible the usual dimensions of the 
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(contracted cist. In particular, in size, construction, 
position of the skeleton, and specially in the 
measurements and shape of the skull— to which I 
may hereafter refer, as it was that which led Dr 
Daniel Wilson to a curious and interesting inference 
in regard to a habit of these early tomb-builders — 
it bears a close resemblance to one examined by that 
archaeologist at Juniper Green in 1857. The direc- 
tion of the cist was from S.W. (more exactly 
S.S.W.) to N.E. This, probably, has no signifi- 
cance beyond this, that the Christian custom of 
burial E. and W. was not then known, or at any 
rate not practised. Cists have been found lying in 
all directions, although it is right to say that a sort 
of series has been disinterred lying as ours does 
S.W. and N.E. But what significance this fact 
may have, if it has any, has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

The bones of the skeleton were taken out and put 
aside for after examination. The debris inside the 
cist was then lifted, and thoroughly examined with 
the aid of magnifying glasses, and a second disap- 
pointment awaited us here. A very careful search 
led to the conviction that it consisted solely of de- 
composed bone and animal matter, mixed with sand 
and portions of the neighbouring gravelly soil. No 
trace of pottery, metal, or other artificial substance 
was found. Attention was then directed to the bones, 
and measurements made of such as were entire — 
with the following results. The skull was rather 
large, but short, with especial development in 
breadth in the parietal region. It measured 21 J 
inches in circumference ; from ear to ear behind, io| 
inches ; from the ear upward to the summit, 5I 
inches ; and from the chin to the vertex of the skull, 
13 inches. These are the measurements as made by 
the committee, but I have since made a different set 
which I will refer to by-and-bye. The teeth were 
complete, although many of them have fallen out of 
the jaw since, and very little worn. Their circum- 
ference was 6 inches, and that of the entire lower 
jaw, 10 inches. The thigh-bone was 19 inches in 
length, the shin-bone 154, and that of the upper 
arm 13 inches. The feet and hands had decayed. 
Reckoning upon these data, and by the usual mode 
of calculation, the experts came to the conclusion 
that the skeleton was that of a man, probably in 
the prime of life, and as nearly as possible 6 feet in 
stature. 

These are the few facts in regard to the discovery. 
Their very fewness and the vagueness of our know- 
ledge concerning the very early period to which the 
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skeleton undoubtedly belongs opens up a tempting 
field for conjecture. With the help of a little 
imagination it would be possible to construct a 
landscape and a mode of life into which the living 
being represented by the -remains might be fitted, 
which might have some of the charms of fiction but 
would have little of the substance of reality. This 
I shall not attempt, but I would like to refer very 
shortly to some things which may be of interest in 
connection with the subject, and which, if they can- 
not be held as proved, may yet at any rate be 
deemed probable, or at least suggestive of thought 
and of the direction in which future research may 
proceed. First, I shall refer to the two modes of 
disposal of the remains of the dead — by inhumation 
and by cremation. Of these two methods there is 
little doubt that inhumation is the earlier. Crema- 
tion is sometimes said to have been introduced by 
the Romans. But that is not so. It existed un- 
doubtedly in this country long before the Romans 
made their appearance. Even with the Romans 
the practice of inhumation preceded, and the evid- 
ence is rather to the effect that they adopted 
cremation from other nations than that they in- 
troduced it to them. The rise of cremation is 
generally referred to the bronze period of civilisation. 
It continued to prevail until some seven or eight cen- 
turies after the Christian era, but after the introduction 
of Christianity, it was generally looked upon as a 
heathen practice, and there is a law of Charlemagne, 
dated 789, which prohibits the practice of burning 
the bodies of the dead. Although humation, how- 
ever, was the earlier custom, it did not disappear when 
cremation began. In cairns that have been opened, 
both calcined and unburned bones have been found. 
It is just possible, that in some instance, these may 
have been deposited at different periods, but there 
are others where, from certain circumstances, this 
could not have been so. In some cases where they are 
found together, it would seem as if inhumation had 
been reckoned the more honourable form of disposal, 
the burnt remains being supposed to be those of slaves 
or inferior persons. Next, as to the different modes 
of inhumation — it may be accepted as probable that 
the chambered barrow or cairn is the earliest form 
of the burial mound, the round barrow and single 
cairn being later. And further, it is likely that the 
interment in contracted cists, in a sitting posture, 
is posterior to that in the longer barrows at full 
length. In these short cists — to which class the 
Coneypark one belongs — the figure is placed in a 
sitting position with the knees drawn up to the 

C 
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chest, for which purpose it was necessary sometimes 
to break some of the bones. The idea possibly was 
that it was not dignified for a chief or great man to 
be laid in the supine position. 

Besides the vague indications of indefinite anti- 
quity derived from the form of cist and mode of 
sepulture therein, there is yet another method of 
determining the relative place in point of time of 
the human remains that have been found in the 
tumuli and elsewhere. This — the method of 
craniology — has been worked at with great zeal by 
the Scandinavian archaeologists, and, in particular, 
has been elaborated into a connected theory by Dr 
Daniel Wilson. With the proviso that this system 
of Dr Wilson cannot be held as demonstrated, but 
merely as affording a suitable theory along the lines 
of which future investigation may conveniently 
proceed, it may be interesting to give a succint 
account of it. 

When we get our first glimpses of Britain in the 
pages of the classical writers, we find it peopled by 
a Celtic race, a branch of that great Aryan family, 
which, coming from its home in Central Asia, settled 
all over the centre, south, and west of Europe. We 
know, however, that they dispossessed still earlier 
inhabitants. When they arrived in this island, they 
found it possessed by tribes, which, in ignorance of 
their origin, have been designated by the convenient 
name of Allophylian. To this very primitive race 
belonged the monoxlyous boat-builders of the Forth 
and Clyde estuaries — the early whalefishers of our 
own carses, who must have inhabited the country 
prior to some of the more recent geologic changes. 
Still further, two quite separate races of these 
Allophylians are distinguished, to the earlier of 
whom belong the megalythic structures, the 
cromlech and chambered barrows, and to the later 
the rounded mounds and stone cairns. So that 
there are in all four introductions of population into 
the country — not gradually merging into, but dis- 
tinctly and abruptly marked off from each other — 
1st the earlier, 2d the later Allophylians, 3d the 
Celtic, and 4th the Teutonic or Saxon irruption. 
If we enquire now into the periods of these 
peoples, this is what has been suggested. 
The Teutonic population has now been in the 
country for 14 centuries, and about double that 
length of time is claimed for the previous possession 
by the Celts, so that to reach even the later Allo- 
phylians, we must go back something more than 
2000 years before the Christian era, and thus the 
earlier people will bring us to an antiquity that fc 
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dim and distant even to imagination. Now, what 
is the evidence on which this claim to an inhabited 
antiquity sO remote is founded ? It is to a large 
extent an induction from the various crania found 
in barrows, cists, peat-mosses, and elsewhere. Of 
these Dr Wilson recognises three well-marked types. 
First, the Kumbocephalic (Scaphocephalic of the 
Scandinavian archaeologists) or boat-shaped type of 
skull, " characterised by the markedly elongated 
and narrow cranium, tapering equally towards the 
forehead and occiput." These were the megalithic 
builders. Second— and still in the stone period — 
the Brachy cephalic or short-headed type^ '* with 
prominent parietal tubers and truncated occiput." 
This he thinks probable " was also an Allophylian, 
perhaps a Turanian race, still rude in arts, if not, 
indeed, devoid of all metallurgic skill until long 
after settlement in its island home." Third, the 
Celts, somewhat in shape of skull between the two 
types described, but approximating to the dolicho- 
cephalic. " These were the probable discoverers of 
the art of working iron ore." The distinctly dolicho- 
cephalic Teutons came in With the Northmen and 
Saxons. 

Applying now this theory to the Coney park skull, 
what is the result? It can readily be seen by giv- 
ing the mean measurements of a number of skulls 
of each type as ascertained by Dr Wilson, side by 
side with the corresponding measurements of our 
skull. Here they are : — 

Kumbo- Brachy- Celtic Coney- 
cephalic, cephalic. Pagan park, 
period. 

1. Longitudinal Diam., 7*44 7*12 7*37 7*12 

2. Frontal Breadth, 4*57 476 4*64 4-5 

3. Parietal Breadth, 5*27 570 5*43 575 

4. Occipital Breadth,... 4*59 5*03 4*54 4*8 

5. Parietal Height, 4*83 4*88 4*59 49 

6. Vertical Diam., 5*14 5*42 5-37 5*5 

7. Intermastoid Arch.,. 14*62 15*25 1479 

8. Horizontal Circumf., 20*62 .20*77 20*69 2 i* 2 5 

A comparison of these figures shows that the 
Coneypark skull belongs clearly to the second or 
Brachycephalic class. And, indeed,, a look at the 
skull itself makes this manifest to the eye. It is de- 
cidedly brachycephalic, and a very characteristic 
specimen of the type moreover. If this theory of 
Dr Wilson's, therefore, is probable — and at present 
I say no more than that he is the highest or one of 
the highest authorities on the subject — this skeleton 
goes back to the later Allophylian era, and, there- 
fore, to an antiquity of not less than 2000 years 
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Ijefore Christ. If you find that hard to believe, I 
shall leave it with the remark that the things 
which are hardest to believe are often precisely 
those which are most true. 

I have already made reference to the Juniper 
Green cranium, the peculiar truncated form and 
flattened occiput of which attracted the attention 
of Dr Wilson, and led him to suspect that it might 
be due to some articial cause. The same peculiarity 
has been observed in most of the brachycephali, and 
it is quite distinct in the specimen before us. Now 
the same skull -form is noticeable among the North 
American Indians, and the inference is that it is due 
to the same artificial cause, viz., the use of a rigid 
cradle-board in infancy. What is still more remark- 
able is the circumstance that some Indian tribes sup- 
port the head of the infant on the cradleboard with a 
pillow, while others do not, in the former case pro- 
ducing a flattening chiefly of the occipital, and in 
the latter of the parietal bones, and that both these 
kinds of flattening occur in the skulls of the 
Allophylian Briton. This would lead us to the 
supposition that these ancestors of ours were a very 
rude and probably nomadic race, living by fishing 
in the streams, and hunting the wild animals 
with which the country then, and for many centuries 
afterwards, abounded. The conclusion that our 
skeleton had been a hunter when in the flesh was 
drawn by one of the medical gentlemen who ex- 
amined the bones from the circumstance that the 
leg-bones were proportionately stouter and more 
developed than those of the arm. Still another 
attestation of this fact may be obtained from an 
examination of the teeth. The teeth are those of a 
flesh-eater, not of one who lived on hard grains. 
An agricultural people who live upon the produce 
of their fields in the form of parched grain or 
probably hard cakes, wear the surface of the teeth 
flat, and this is the form of the teeth recovered from 
the later and Anglo-Saxon graves. But in the 
present instance, the molar teeth in the lower jaw 
are worn on the outer edge, and those of the upper 
jaw on the inner edge. That indicates beyond 
much doubt a hunter subsisting on the produce of 
the chase. 

To sum up. I do not wish to dogmatize or to draw 
conclusions where none are warranted : but the fol- 
lowing inferences in regard to the Coneypark 
skeleton may be held as .quite legitimate. First, 
that he was a man of distinction,— probably the 
chief of a tribe. Second, that the Britons of his 
day were rude savages, ignorant, or nearly so, of 



agriculture and the use of metals, and deriving their 
subsistence from natural products and the results of 
the chase. And third, and consequently, he must 
have lived a long while previous to the Christian 
era. If any one thirsts for greater precision, and is 
willing to take Dr Daniel Wilson as his authority, 
he may add that he belonged to the short-headed 
tribes of Allophylian Britons, and lived at some 
time not later than 2000 years before Christ. 

A hearty vote of thanks was, on the motion of the 
Rev. Mr Ormond, awarded to the gentlemen who 
had contributed papers. Mr Goldie proposed a vote 
of thanks to the friends who had sent specimens, 
and Mr Gentleman a vote of thanks to Provost 
Christie and the Trustees of the Smith Institute for 
the use of the rooms. Mr Galbraith said he was 
requested by Provost Christie, who had to leave 
before the close of the meeting, to say that the 
Trustees would at all times be glad to give the use 
of the rooms for the meetings of the club. After 
the reading of the papers the visitors had another 
opportunity of inspecting the collection, and the 
enjoyment of the evening was still further enhanced 
by some musical selections on the pianoforte. 



MEETING, 4TH March, 1879. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Stirling Field 
Club was held in the Smith Institute — Mr Croall 
presiding. After the minutes of last meeting had 
been read and approved of, Mr Gentleman read an 
extract from a letter written by the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
Ballachulish Manse, Nether Lochaber, to a member 
of the club and referring among other matters to 

THE CONEYPARK SKELETON. 

Mr Stewart wrote:— "I have read Mr Hutchi- 
son's paper on the Coneypark Stone Cist and Skull 
with very great pleasure. It is really a most inte- 
resting and well written paper — lucid too of state- 
ment and calm and clear of judgment, and if you 
think that Mr Hutchison will care to know my high 
opinion of his paper you are at liberty to acquaint 
him with it. In only one thing would I differ from 
him. Admitting all that is said, I would be dis- 
posed, for reasons which I cannot give here, to 
place the ancient Alban who owned this skull at a 
date not much more than 1000 years B.C., approxi- 
mately, let us say, about the date usually assigned 
to Homer. For all this, Dr Wilson and Mr Hutchi- 
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son may be right and I may be wrong. Perhaps I 
may find opportunity soon of stating my views on 
the subject, supposing it will be of some interest to 
your Club." 

FUNGI. 

Mr Taylor, Al>erdeen, was then introduced to 
the meeting by Mr Croall, and delivered an inte- 
resting address on Fungi. Mr Taylor is evidently an 
enthusiast in the matter of Fungi. Speaking without 
notes, and from the fulness of knowledge of an expert 
and minute observer, he succeeded in impressing his 
hearers with the great interest attached to the study 
of fungi, and the important part which fungi of 
various kinds bear in the economy of nature. 
The chief characteristics of the edible and poisonous 
classes were shown on two diagrams, and the lec- 
ture was otherwise illustrated by actual specimens 
of fungi. Mr Taylor pointed out the course of study 
and the process of examination necessary to obtain 
a knowledge of the various species. Parasitical 
Fungi were to be found almost everywhere, on 
plants and animals, not excepting human beings, 
and hence the great importance of the study. The 
action of fungi in the potato disease, in zymotic 
diseases, and in the fermentation of beer, wine, 
alcohol, and milk was referred to, and the result of 
many experiments detailed. A vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr Taylor for his valuable address. 

THE SQUIRREL. 

Mr A. R. Fraser read a paper written by Mr 
James Macpherson, Edinburgh, in response to 
the call for information on the Squirrel made 
in Mr Harvie Brown's paper read at last meeting 
of the Club. Mr Macpherson wrote as follows : — 

The subject of your enquiry is a very interesting 
one. Some few years ago I met with a passing 
allusion to the Squirrel that attracted my attention 
at the time, and I took some notes, but where they 
are, or what and where the allusion, I fail to remem- 
ber. Since I received your letter I have searched 
the books in my own collection containing notices 
of the Fauna of the Highlands for notices of the 
Squirrel, but with a solitary exception I have been 
singularly unsuccessful. Even St John, that most 
delightful of modern naturalists, who, during many 
years residence in Morayland, had allowed hardly 
any living animal to escape him, does not once 
mention the Squirrel ; and so it is with many others 
who have made natural history their study or pas- 
time. I can account for the omissions only on the 
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supposition that the graceful little animal was not 
seen — its permanent location in any locality de- 
pending of course on the existence of extensive 
and secluded woods, and very much on the char- 
acter of these woods. With us a pine forest 
seems to be the natural habitat of the Squirrel ; it 
contains what no other does, the two necessities of 
food and shelter, and that throughout the year ; 
although since the introduction of the allied species 
of spruce and larch, and the softer leaved trees, 
their comforts have been very materially increased, 
and, as a natural consequence, the little animals 
have increased also. It is almost needless to add 
that in our birch. woods they could not exist, nor 
are they ever seen there ; and that although the oak 
and hazel in some parts afford important adjuncts in 
the way of food, yet they don't, in our severe 
climate, afford what is equally necessary, shelter 
during winter and early spring. My own personal 
acquaintance with the Squirrel dates backward for 
a period of about thirty-five years ; they were then 
very numerous about Belleville, and I do not 
recollect having ever heard them spoken of by old 
people as strangers^ although, I am certain, it can- 
not have been always so in that precise locality. 
The Craigbhuie was planted with fir, I should sup- 
pose, about 1790 or '95, and twenty years later 
would afford an eligible settlement for prospecting 
colonists from Rothiemurchus, who would be at- 
tracted westward, no doubt, by the intervening and 
pleasant oak woods of Dunachton, then in much 
greater vigour than now. On the lower ground 
immediately beneath the Craigbhuie, and much 
about the same time, the more ornamental spruce 
and larch were also introduced, although much more 
sparingly. Of the latter tree, the Squirrel seems 
particularly fond. There was no oak or hazel in 
the immediate vicinity, but abundance within easy 
distance, travelling by tree. Their favourite haunt, 
and where they were invariably to be found, was at 
the East porter lodge, where a narrow belt of wood 
runs up to, and connects itself with, the Craigbhuie 
r— a beautiful spot completely sheltered, and then 
as free from intrusion as the centre of an American 
forest. The belt consisted almost entirely of spruce 
and larch of perhaps thirty years' growth, and of 
great luxuriance, the dense masses of spruce forming 
an almost impenetrable shade, broken here and 
there by sunny glades, carpeted with grass soft and 
rich as velvet. South-east by this plantation, and 
separated by a distance of only a few hundred 
vards, flourished a wood of an entirely different 
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character, consisting mostly of oak, with hazel 
copsewood interspersed, perhaps with an occasional 
birch*, which extended for some miles eastward 
along the highway, forming, as well as I can re- 
member, an almost unbroken woodland communi- 
cation with the forest of Rothiemurches and Glen- 
more, and so on down Strathspey. That there was 
abundance of nuts and acorns I well remember, and 
that our little friends were aware of it there can be 
no doubt, although I never happened to observe 
them there. With all these advantages then — 
warmth and shelter, food in variety, and abundance, 
and perfect solitude, it is not surprising that the 
Squirrel flourished with us. That they bred there 
I also know. In the little belt of wood I have tried 
to describe, and in a spruce tree, I had once the 
happiness to discover a nest with young in it. De- 
serted nests I had often found, but never before an 
inhabited one. There were three or four young 
ones, blind as puppies, and I carried off nest and all 
and tried to rear them, but they had a very short- 
lived existence. The nest itself is a clumsy affair, 
ragged and incompact, as if the builder was not 
much accustomed to the work, composed of decayed 
twigs of spruce, to which the wool and moss, which 
form the other constituents, readily adhere. Inside 
it is warm and comfortable, and lined ' throughout 
with wool. The shape is like that of the nest of 
the wren — long and with a hole at the side. That 
the Squirrel is indigenous in Scotland, or at least 
the northern part of it, I would infer from the bare 
fact that we have a native name for it— not an adap- 
tion from the English, which would most certainly 
have been the case had the little fellow been a 
stranger — but an unmistakeably genuine Gaelic 
appellation. And it is as happily descriptive as 
Celtic names generally are : Febrag from febirich, to 
question and ag the endearing diminutive termina- 
tion, the whole of which may be Englished as The 
Little Questioner, Any one who has startled a 
Squirrel on the ground, and who has noticed the 
attitude he assumes on attaining his coigne of vant- 
age, his angry chattering, and the rapid play of his 
two forepaws, saying in a tone of mingled indigna- 
tion and surprise, and as plainly as words could say 
it, "Who are you? Who are you? Who the 
dickens are you ? " will readily recognise and 
acknowledge the appropriateness of his Gaelic 
name Febrag. I am not aware that we can 
quote our venerable bard Ossian as an 
authority, who has, however, made more singular 
omissions— the wolf, for instance, which is known 
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to have been very common in his supposed era — but 
the Squirrel is certainly referred to in what we may 
safely assert as our oldest and most popular Gaelic 
song, viz., The Lament for MacGregor of Ruaro* 
That the Lament was composed during the proscrip- 
tion of the hapless clan Gregor is proved beyond 
dispute by the words of the Lament itself, and their 
proscription dated from 1603 — but we know, moreover, 
from other sources that the MacGregors of Ruaro com- 
memorated in the song have been extinct for at 
least two centuries, so that the date of its composi- 
tion may be pretty confidently set down as before 
1650 or the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
bard says : — 

" Ge ealamh an fheorag, 
Gheobhar seol air a. faotuinn." 

Tho' nimble the Squirrel, 

It may be captured with patience, 

lines composed, be it remembered, a century before 
there was a thought of the artificial planting of 
trees on a large scale ; and it follows as a conclusion, 
from which there is no escape, that the Squirrel 
must have been a denizen of the native woods in the 
country of the MacGregors, which then compre- 
hended the districts of Monteith, Breadalbane, 
Strathtay, and Rannoch, all in Perthshire. Ruaro 
is in Breadalbane, and in Rannoch was, and I sup- 
pose still is, the famous " Coille dubh Raineach," 
one of the remnants of the old Caledonian Forest 
which had doubtless oftentimes proved a safe 
hiding-place in times of danger. The bard also was 
probably a MacGregor -- for they were a poetic race 
— and there is a melancholy suggestiveness in his 
mention of the solitude loving Febrag ; for who, 
among all the Gaelic speaking population, so likely 
to have made its intimate acquaintance in the most 
inaccessible recesses of the silent woods of the 
Highlands, as this homeless, houseless, hunted, and 
hapless race. Notice also that the bard, in introducing 
the Febrag and its most remarkable characteristic, 
does so familiarly, and as expecting, beyond all 
doubt, an equal familarity on the part of the 
clansmen whom he so affectionately and gravely 
warns of the wiles of enemies intent on his capture. 
The next mention of the Squirrel, in point of date, 
with which I have met, is in the "Gaelic Vocabu- 
lary" of Alstair Macdonald, the famous Jacobite 
bard, published in 1741, a small 8vo, in some 200 
pages, with about 30 words on each page. Under 
the heading " Clawed animals " occurs : — 

Fedrag — a Squirrel or Conn. 
D 
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What the alternative word Conn is, I cannot at pre- 
sent with certainty say. Thirty years subsequently, 
or in 1772, Lightfoot, who accompanied Pennant 
in one of his Scottish tours, wrote his Flora 
Scotica y at the beginning of which he gives a short 
list of native wild birds and animals, and among the 
latter the " Common Squirrel ; — Erse, Feorag," with 
this short but interesting remark, " Scarce in Scot- 
land ; a few in the woods of Strathspey," The native 
name was got, I presume, from Dr Stuart, a medi- 
cal gentleman who accompanied the party, and a 
native I think of Breadalbane, who had a knowledge 
of natural history and of Gaelic. In 1 776 there was 
published in Edinburgh the first general collection 
of Gaelic songs, and amongst the number that of 
Macgregor of Ruaro ; although, as I said before, it 
must necessarily have been composed early in the 
seventeenth century. In all our subsequent and more 
compendious Gaelic dictionaries down to the present 
date the name squirrel with its old Celtic equivalent 
has always been retained. There are, doubtless, 
many other allusions to the Feorag in Gaelic litera- 
ture, but they are difficult to find when wanted — 
you just stumble on them. So much then for his- 
torical evidence since the Macgregors were pro- 
scril)ed in 1603. From hearsay, I understand, that 
squirrels have been common in Athole beyond living 
memory, which is just what I should have expected 
from the character, and age of the woods of that 
district, — Duke John having been one of the earliest 
and most extensive planters in all Scotland. There 
were* no natural woods of fir there, before then, so 
far as I know ; and from that circumstance I would 
infer that the squirrel crept down gradually from 
the ancient forests of Rannoch and Braemar, and 
thus peopled the woods of Athole, so much more 
favourable every way to their rapid increase. In 
the woods of Cawdor, Nairnshire, I learn that they 
were hardly known until the plantations began 
to mature about 40 years ago, since which 
time they have increased so much and are 
found to be so destructive to trees in 
young plantations, by eating the tender lead- 
ing shoots, that a premium of two shillings a 
tail is now offered for their destruction. In the 
neighbourhood of Elgin I am told that they are 
very recent comers and not often seen. I know 
them to be numerous in the old woods of Strath- 
glass, and I have seen them in the fir woods of 
Beaufort. Of Scotland south of the Tay I know 
very little — of its plantations and squirrels still less ; 
so that you are quite welcome to populate it with 
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squirrels from the Cheviots ! if you choose. But 
I will tell you this much, and it is matter of history, 
that so recently as the time of Dr Johnston's visit 
it was a bare, treeless country in which a. squirrel 
could not possibly have existed. The mountain fir 
(at least south of the Forth) does not flourish there, 
and it could have been only on the introduction of 
spruce and larch on a large scale that our charming 
little friend could find iLhabitable. My own theory 
(founded mainly on the old Gaelic name, and the 
undoubted means of subsistence) is that the Squirrel 
was indigenous in the old Caledonian forests, where 
the pine, oak, and hazel abounded, — that when 
these woods were burned down and otherwise 
destroyed, the Squirrel necessarily disappeared 
along with them, a few just managing to exist and 
maintain the species in such portions as had escaped 
the general distraction, comprehending, perhaps, 
the woods of Strathspey, Braemar, Strathglass, and 
the Black Wood of Rannoch ; and that from these 
centres they gradually spread as new plantations 
developed themselves— increasing rapidly under the 
genial influences of abundant food and shelter, and 
perhaps a more genial climate. I am not aware of 
any natural enemies they have now to contend with 
in their own domains, but in olden times I can well 
imagine the ferocious wild cat to have exercised a 
very powerful influence in diminishing their num- 
bers. I have not been able to meet with, 
nor can I call to memory, any names of 
places derived from hebidg. They must be rare, if 
any, and I should like to know more about the 
history, locality, and surroundings of those places 
in Argyleshire quoted as "Innis na Fheorag" 
and " Alt Fheorag," before committing myself 
to the supposed derivation Gaelic names, judged 
by mere similarity of sound, are very mislead- 
ing, and I rather think that the Squirrel is any- 
thing but fond of a damp habitation. The island 
quite evidently takes its name from the burn, and 
the name of the burn is deoirag or deiirag from 
detir a" small quantity of liquid, answering to our 
srutklag a little brook. The "dribbling burnie" 
depend upon it is much nearer the mark than the 
"Burn of the Squirrel." I may add by the 
way that there are two rather scarce books of 
which I know, allho' I have not at present the op- 
portunity of consulting them, that may possibly 
contain notices of the Souirrel, viz., Vol. I. of Sir 
Robert Sibbald's Scolicc lllustiata, published in 1684 
and Sir J. G. Dalzell's " Rarer Animals of Scotland" 
published, I think, about 30 or 40 years ago. J 
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read the account of your proceedings in the Reporter 
with much interest, and shall be happy at any time 
to give you any aid that I can. 

THE NEWT. 

Mr Croall made a few observations on a ball of 
newts that had been found imbedded in the clay at 
Mr Christie's brickfield. At first it was thought to 
be a discovery second only in importance to that of 
the stone cist at Coneypark. A little investigation 
by the members of the Club disclosed the fact that 
the newts had got into the clay and gone to sleep 
for the winter in accordance with their natural 
habit. A few of the newts were exhibited at the 
meeting and the others had been carefully con- 
signed to suitable spots near Stirling Curling Pond. 



MEETING, ist April, 1879. 

The monthly meeting took place in the Smith 
Institute, Mr. Croall, president, in the chair, when 
the following papers were read : — 

FOUR STONE CISTS, FOUND NEAR DUNBLANE. 

BT MR. ALEXANDKR CROALL. 

These graves were situated near the south-east 
corner of a field, about a quarter of a mile west 
from Dunblane, on the Doune Road. The field is 
bounded by the road from Dunblane to Doune on the 
south, and on the east by the road which here leaves 
it for the mill in the hollow. Near the south-east 
corner of this field was a small knoll of very coarse 
gravel, so coarse that some of the stones had to be 
blasted by gunpowder before they could be removed. 
Between this mound and the road two blocks of 
cottages had just been built, one of them directly 
between the mound and the branch or mill road. 
The mound was so near the road that part of it had 
to be levelled for the foundations of the second 
block. When the houses were finished the face of 
the bank had to be further sloped down so as not to 
obstruct the light, and in doing this the cists were 
discovered about the highest part of the mound. 
The workmen completely destroyed two of them 
before they were recognised, and this is the more 
to be regretted, as a fragment of an urn was picked 
up of a pattern quite different from those found in 
the others. When the workmen came to the third 
cist, its larger size and more symmetrical form 
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attracted attention, and the authorities being in- 
formed of the discovery, Mr Barty, who is one of 
the Trustees of the Institute, immediately tele- 
graphed for me, and I at once went up to Dunblane, 
and Mr Hutchison followed soon after. We found 
the cist destitute of a cover, and completely rilled 
with earth similar to that on the surface of the 
field. On this being carefully removed we found 
the remains of a human skeleton at the bottom, in 
a very advanced state of decay. These consisted 
of a small portion of the skull, one femur bone, want- 
ing the upper joint, the lower end of the other, and a 
few fragments either belonging to the legs or arms ; 
two teeth were also obtained The cist was re- 
markably well formed, the four slabs being rather 
thin, and the corners meeting very closely, and the 
upper ones quite straight, but not hewn, although 
they may have been chipped by some means. The 
dimensions inside were — length, 3 feet 3 inches ; 
width, 2 feet 2 inches ; and depth, 2 feet. The 
earth was carefully put aside for further examina- 
tion, and on removing it afterwards the bronze was 
found. It was not in the cist with the urns, but in 
this one with human bones. These bones were not 
mixed through the earth in the cist, but were all 
laid at the bottom, the long bones lying longtitudinally 
in the middle, and very likely had never been dis- 
turbed. The bronze was found at or near the top 
of the heap of earth which had been removed from 
the cist, and was most likely also at the bottom of 
the cist. Mixed with the earth also were a number 
of small bones, very white, apparently the bones of 
animals, but I shall leave this question for the 
decision of others better versed in Comparative 
Anatomy than I can pretend to be. They appeared 
to me to have very much the appearance of being 
burned, and might have got into the cist along with 
the earth with which it was filled. Soon after we 
had finished this one, the workmen came upon an- 
other of much smaller size and less perfect construc- 
tion, and, according to their account, very similar 
to the first two which had been destroyed. The 
four stones which formed the sides and ends had 
evidently received no dressing, being rounded and 
water-worn both on the sides and back, the flat 
side being placed inwards. This cist was also 
filled with earth, and while removing it, numbers of 
small white bones were also picked up similar to 
those in the other. But the most interesting part 
of the discovery was found in the bottom ; here were 
no bones, but two urns, small, formed of very coarse 
materials, but extremely neat and tastefully orna- 
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merited, both in the same style but a difference in 
the pattern. Sad to say, however, they were 
broken in pieces by the workmen before removal, 
and although we, as we imagined, gathered up all 
the fragments, yet on attempting to restore them at 
home, a great portion of them is wanting. We shall 
be able to get a good drawing, however, which is so 
far satisfactory. We do not present to be adepts 
in archaeology, and therefore refrain from entering 
into any speculation as to the age of thtse remains. 
They were considerably farther advanced in decay 
than our Allophilian friend lately Introduced to 
your notice from the Nursery, but that perhaps is 
no reason why we should refer the burial to an 
earlier date, much less is it any reason for fixing it 
later. Neither do the urns furnish any very definite 
information as to their age. The only indication 
which they furnish as to time, so far as I have been 
able to obtain data, is that the earlier urns were 
generally of large size — often 14 to 15 inches in 
diameter — whilst those of later date were much 
smaller. These, therefore, being only about 5 
inches in height, and less than 6 in width at the 
widest part, would cause their being referred to the 
later period — perhaps not much earlier than the 
commencement of the Christian era, although they 
mav even have been later. Nor is the fact of the 
four graves being found in close proximity any 
evidence that they had any relation to each other, 
either as to the time or the people to whom they 
belonged. The circumstance that the cists were 
almost, if not altogether, without their covers may 
be explained by the fact that they were so near the 
surface, the upper edge being only 15 to 16 inches 
from the surface of the soil ; they would thus be 
very likely to l>e in the way of the plough, which 
would necessitate th ir removal and the filling up of 
the cists with ^Jie surface soil. The urns were also 
filled with this soil, but no ashes were observed, 
although the burial here had no doubt taken place 
after cremation. Both the urns were placed on the 
right side, one at the feet, the other at the head, 
and when first removed were so soft that they would 
scarcely bear to be touched, but since, exposure to 
the air has rendered them quite firm, so that they 
can now be handled without risk, and it is greatly 
regretted that they were not got out more entire. 
The one at the right hand, or S.W. corner, was 
quite black inside, as if it had been burned, and 
through almost to the outer surface, which even 
partook somewhat of the same tint, whereas the 
Other both outside and in was of the same brick red 
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tint as if it had been newly made. The direction of 
the cists were very nearly from S.W. to N.E. by the 
compass. The spear-head or dagger, whichever it 
may have been, already referred to, is of middle size, 
4§ in. long, and i^ in. wide at the base, which is 
neatly rounded, and still contains the three rivets, 
but slightly corroded, as is also the upper end of 
the blade for £ ths of an inch ; here also the edge 
is quite entire, whereas everywhere else it is very 
much coroded with the rust, showing unquestion- 
ably, not only that the handle had been attached 
when placed in the cist, but that it had long re- 
mained, protecting the end of the blade from the 
action of rust, so that, on one side at least, scarcely 
any corrosion has taken place. The other parts of 
blade, especially the edges, are almost completely 
eaten through. The form has perhaps been an elon- 
gated triangle, possibly having a truncated trian 
gular point ; at all events that appears to l>e its 
present form, but that may only be the effect of 
corrosion, and the sides may have tapered all the 
way from the base to the summit. The thickness 
is about equal throughout, as if it had been cut out 
of a sheet of bronze, and not cast as is often the case, 
with a thickened ridge in the centre. 

THR SQUIRREL. 

BY MR HENDERSON, ALBERT PLACE, STIRLING. 

The Squirrel is a very graceful little animal when 
seen among trees, the thicker the trees the more con- 
fidence the Squirrel has got. There it will sit and 
look at you, and sometimes it utters a peculiar 
sound, not unlike the monkey, which it resembles 
in many of its ways. Should you at any time 
come suddenly upon it where the wood is very 
thin, then it will exhibit that fear natural to all 
wild animals, and it at once darts to the top of the 
tree, and round the back of the branch, and will 
keep that branch between you and it, and cling so 
close that it can hardly be seen, but one eye only 
may be seen over the branch watching every move- 
ment you make. Stand as long as you may, there 
it will cling. The cause of this is, it has no confi- 
dence when the trees are thin, neither can it trust 
itself on the ground for any length of time for fear 
of being caught, even although it can cling to the 
tiniest bits of branches and run up them till the dis- 
tance of the trees possess it with fear. The Squirrel 
is adapted in all its parts for climbing. The leg or 
forearm is very strong, muscles large and round, the 
fingers or claws are so formed that they will clasp a 
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thread, and the claws so strong and sharp that they 
can cling to the smoothest perpendicular branch ; 
no bird can build its nest on any tree out of reach 
of the squirrel. Most people are of opinion that 
the Squirrel feeds on nuts, and the tops of the 
spruce fir trees alone, and that being their only 
food, no doubt during winter that may be the 
squirrel's principal food. At that time you will 
find a store of beech nuts, acorns, and sometimes 
the hazel nuts in their nests. But during summer 
they will feed on dead animals such as rabbits and 
birds. I do not mean to say that the squirrel kills 
any of these animals when old, but only feeds on 
them when found dead. What I mean to say is, 
that the squirrel, like the rat, is not at all particu- 
lar about its food, but the squirrel will kill young 
birds, also take them out of their nests, and will 
suck any bird's eggs that it finds in their nests. To 
prove that it does so : the squirrel, when eating nuts, 
cuts with its two long front teeth a small oblong 
hole in the nut, and picks out the kernel ; that is 
all of the nut shells you can find broken. The same 
with wood pigeons' eggs ; and if the trees in a wood 
were examined, empty shells would be found in the 
nest with the same oblong hole cut in them as seen 
in the nuts. Had these eggs been sucked by crows, 
pyets, or jays, a large round hole would be found in 
the shells, and sometimes the half of the shell gone. 
The shells would always be found on the ground ; 
very seldom the shells with the oblong holes in 
them are found on the ground. The squirrel's nest 
is usually found on the top of a spruce fir tree, in an 
old crow's nest, and filled with moss, grass, and 
leaves. During summer, when the squirrel has its 
young ones, nuts to feed them on cannot be got. 
The frosts and storm? during the winter having 
caused the nuts to fall from the trees, by mid- 
summer they got quite rotten, so that the squirrel 
must find a supply of some other kind of food for its 
young. That being the time young birds can be 
got, the old squirrel will carry up young birds, 
young pheasants — in fact anything of that kind it 
can get. Young pheasants and other birds have 
.been taken out of the squirrel's nest at the very 
time the young squirrels were in the nest feeding on 
them. Squirrels have been seen trying to take hens' 
eggs up trees. If it were the case that squirrels 
were in the habit of feeding their young on the 
tender tops of fir trees, or the seeds of the fir cones, 
these to a certainty would be found in the nests, but 
I am not aware of any of these having been found in 
a squirrel's nest. I am of the opinion that the 
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squirrel cuts the small twigs and spruce fir tops as 
much for amusement as for anything else. There is 
no doubt that they cut a great many small twigs in 
the course of a day. As for the spruce fir cones, the 
squirrel opens and eats them, but I am quite sure 
the crossbill has its full share of the fir cones, al- 
though all the blame is laid on the squirrel, no 
allowance being made for what these birds eat. 
Squirrels can travel a long way on the ground, and 
that very fast when trees are near them, or strong 
high hedges. They are often seen many many miles 
from woods through an open country where they 
have hedges to protect them. The squirrel is also 
a good swimmer ; they can cross rivers, and very 
strong running ones, and when they get out of the 
water on the opposite side, and" give themselves a 
shake, they will then run up a tree as quickly as if 
they had never been in the water. I saw one my- 
self this winter swim across the river Earn. The 
worst enemy the squirrel has got are " cats," who 
seem to be very fond of them, as a cat will pursue 
them most determinedly whenever it can get a 
chance. Squirrels are plentiful in all spruce fir 
woods in this part of the country, both north and 
south of the Forth. 



SOME OF THE RARER PLANTS OF THE DISTRICT. 

( With exhibition of Specimens.) 

BY MR. ALEXANDER CROALL. 

I have already observed, in the few remarks which 
I made at our opening meeting, that the flowering 
plants of the district of Stirling have been, owing 
to various circumstances, better worked up than 
any other of the departments of Natural History. 
This has been owing to the fact that several 
gardeners, doctors, and others, having worked at 
this department as amateurs, and without any other 
object than pleasure derived from the pursuit, or 
the advantage derived to their health from the 
exercise. Their labours, therefore, have seldom 
become known, some of them noting only the rarer, 
others the more common species, without any 
reference to the labours — or, perhaps I should 
rather say, the pleasures — of the others, much less 
with a view to the formation of a local flora in any 
of its forms, or any idea of benefitting science. By 
comparing these lists together as far as practicable 
with our own work up to the present time, a list 
and also a collection of the plants have been formed, 
numbering close on 500 species. The work has thus 
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been so far accomplished for a specific purpose. The 
lists of species nave been regularly published in 
the Reports of " The Botanical Society Record 
Club," and the specimens are put aside to await the 
formation of a cabinet for their preservation for 
future reference. It is thus the matter now 
stands ; and the object of the present paper is to try 
to point out to you what is still wanted to complete 
the work, and to endeavour to point out the best 
means of effecting that object. By knowing cor- 
rectly what has to be done, we will save one-half 
the time and labour in doing it, and by keeping in 
view the main object of our work, we shall be the 
better able to take the shortest possible way to its 
attainment. First, then, we may note that 500 
species is not likely to be the full amount of the 
local flora of the district, especially if we extend the 
diameter of the circle to its largest extent, of say 20 
or 30 miles, and that if some 40 or 50, or even per- 
haps nearly 100, additional species may still be 
added to the list, the simplest and easiest way to 
obtain these will no doubt be to obtain some know- 
ledge of these species — what they are like, and 
where they are most likely to be found. For this 
purpose I have obtained a printed catalogue of all 
the British plants, and in that I have checked off 
all the species already found, noted their localities, 
and the frequency of their occurrence, and also 
noted those that may be found by more careful 
research. A short list has also to be made 
of plants that have been entered by mistake 
and which cannot be excluded, yet not included 
without a more careful survey and a more rigid ex- 
amination and comparison of forms. In order to 
assist any who may wish to give their aid in this 
matter, I shall prepare not only a list of both these 
species, but a set of specimens for comparison, and 
as several have offered a helping hand, I have 
no doubt but ere long we shall be able to present a 
very complete list, as well as a very satisfactory 
collection of the flowering plants in the district. 
Those plants, therefore, respecting which informa- 
tion of some kind or other is wanted may, for the 
sake of convenience, be divided into two classes — 
I. Those plants which have already been admitted 
into the list as indigenous, but of which it may 
reasonably be suspected there has been some error 
either in identifying the species or in recording the 
locality. 2. Those plants which, although not 
recorded on the list, may very likely be found in 
the district, having been found in similar localities 
and in the neighbouring counties. Of those of the 
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first class we may point out a few of the most 
interesting. Such are 

Alchemilla alp ma " Alpine Lady's Mantle." 
This plant is said to have been found on Dumyat, 
which is not impossible ; but although very 
abundant on many of the mountains of the interior, 
and descending even to the bottoms of the valleys, 
forming a large ingredient in the verdant turf either 
by road or river, yet I have never met with it on 
any of the secondary ranges of hills. I have met 
with it on Ben Ledi and on Ben Lui near Tyndrum, 
and should like to see it from Dumyat before sanc- 
tioning the locality, especially as botanists were not 
so strict in noting facts in former times as they re- 
quire to be now-a-days. 

Artemisia abynlhium, Common Wormwood. This 
is recorded from Blairjogie, and other Scotch locali- 
ties are given in Flora Scotica, but it does not find 
a place in the Clydesdale Flora, and I have no doubt 
that, if it has ever been found in this neighbour- 
hood, it has only been a garden escape. In olden 
time, it always found a welcome place in every 
cottage garden, and one of the most important in 
" Domestic Medicine of our Forefathers," who, I 
fear, were more familar with those matters than 
most of their descendants, and from the circum- 
stances it is rather to be wondered, considering the 
nature of the seeds, that it has not more frequently 
found its way beyond the limits of the cottager's 
garden. 

Allium ampeloprasum. — This is said to have been 
found both in the King's Park Woods, and on Abbey 
Craig, but there is no doubt some mistake. Only 
two British localities are known — Holmes' Island in 
the Bristol Channel, and the Great Island of Arran 
on the west coast of Ireland, and in both these 
localities it is supposed to be the remnants of ancient 
cultivation, so not in the least likely to be found 
either in the Garrows Wood or on Abbey Craig, 
nor to merit a place in the flora of any county m 
Scotland. 

Arum maculatum, Wake Robin. — This curious 
plant in many of the southern and midland counties 
of England is extremely common, under every hedge 
and by every roadside almost. In Scotland it has 
never been found except near houses and gardens, 
from which, no doubt, it has been an outcast in this 
neighbourhood. It has been found near the Lake 
of Monteath and at Stewart Hall. In some parts of 
Wales the tuberous roots are said still to be used as 
food, their poisonous property being dissipated by 
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boiling. It is quite possible that it may have been 
used here for the same purpose before the introduc- 
tion of the potato. 

Althaa officinalis, Marsh Mallow. — This plant is 
nowhere said to be abundant in this country, except 
in Hampshire. In Scotland it was formerly exten- 
sively cultivated, as it still is in France and some 
other countries, on account of its medicinal qualities, 
and although it has thus become an outcast from 
gardens, except in one or two instances, as in Arran, 
and perhaps at Doune and Campsie, it has no title 
to be considered indigenous, if in any instance it can 
be considered really wild. 

Borago officinalis , Common Borage. — This is no- 
where considered indigenous in Britain, perhaps 
nowhere even wild. It has been found at the Back 
Walk, near the jail, but unquestionably an outcast 
from the gardens above, and it certainly is every- 
where else where I have met with it, either here or 
elsewhere. On account of its bright azure flowers, 
it often finds a place in the flower border, from 
which its coarse foliage would otherwise debar it, 
and hence its seeds sometimes spring up in the 
rubbish-heap, to which in autumn the old stems 
have been consigned. 

Bartsia Viscora, Yellow Viscid Bartsia. — This inter- 
esting plant is said to have been collected at the 
base of Abbey Craig. The locality is most likely 
the marshy ground at the eastern base of the wood ; 
but I have not seen it there or heard of its being 
recently found. I hope, however, it will be so, that 
we may be able to include it in our local flora. It 
is readily distinguished by its yellow flowers. 

Brassica oleracea, Sea Cabbage. — The Brassica 
campcstrisy Wild Cabbage, is generally considered 
the origin of the Swedish Turnip, and has been 
reported from the rocks and banks on the south side 
of the Castle. I believe, however, it is the first- 
mentioned, the Sea Cabbage, that is found there, 
and I have not the least doubt but that its origin 
must be traced as well as that of Chieranthus ckieri, 
the Common Wallflower, to the gardens above. . 

Chenopodium Bonus ffenricus, Good King Henry. 
— This plant was not only celebrated in the olden 
times for its medicinal virtues, but also for its use as 
a kitchen vegetable. No wonder then that it should 
still be found lingering in haunts, the scenes of its 
former celebrity, where it may now be looked upon 
as wild though certainly not indigenous. 

Cerastium alpinum, Alpine Chickweed. — This has 
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been said to grow not only on Dumyat but on the 
Gillies' Hill. If it ever selected the former, it must 
have been in admiration of the magnificent view ob- 
tained from the summit, and if the latter, there 
could be no other reason assigned for the preference 
than the historical interest attached to the locality, 
neither of which reasons, I fear our little alpine 
friend would be disposed to appreciate very highly. 
I am not aware that the Alpine Chickweed has ever 
been found at so low a level as 1500 feet, and Dumyat 
is only 1375, so that if ever it selected Dumyat as its 
home, it must have been in some cold winter, such 
as the present, and the botanist who picked it in the 
following summer had much reason to be thankful 
for his great good fortune, as he would not be likely 
to find it again, either there or on the Gillies' Hill. 

Atropa belladonna. The Deadly Nightshade. — This 
is said to have been found in the King's Park, south 
side of the Castle, and on the Abbey Craig. In the 
two last-named places it is still found, although not 
in abundance, and it may also be found in the first, 
although I have not met with it. Several other 
localities are mentioned for it in Scotland, in all of 
which it is wild, I believe, but in none of them in- 
digenous. It was at one time extensively used in 
medicine, and is still valued by the profession, 
although not so highly as formerly. It cannot be 
too well known that the whole plant is poisonous, 
especially the berries, which, when ripe, are of a 
deep purple, and very tempting to children, to 
whom they have frequently proved fatal. In one 
instance, near Montrose, the whole of the keeper's 
family got poisoned by eating them, and to one of 
them it proved fatal. 

Patietaria officinalis, Pellitory of the Wall. —This 
has long been plentiful at the bottom of the walls 
and rocks of the Castle, and is always found in such 
situations, and is consequently, although really wild, 
a very doubtful native. I believe it has never been 
found growing except about old ruins. 

Symphitum officinale, Common Comfrey. — There 
are two species of Comfrey found in this country, 
and both are found in the Stirling district. The 
present species reported from the Back Walk near 
the Corn Exchange. I have not met with it about 
the town, but occasionally in the neighbourhood. 
The other species, the tuberosum, covers the whole 
of the bank between the jail and the Smith Insti- 
tute, although not noticed, so that it is quite pos- 
sible that the two species may have been misunder- 
stood. 
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Smyrnium olusatrum, Common Alexanders. — This 
plant is found sparingly along the Back Walk, but 
more plentiful at the end, near Allan Park Church, 
at least before the late improvements there, and has 
no doubt originated from the gardens. It was in 
high repute in the kitchen in former times, when 
the viands were much less varied than at present, 
when its flavour is rather too pungent to be agree, 
able to the more fastidious tastes of the present day. 

Mimulus luteus, Lady's Slipper. — It will perhaps 
be no little matter of surprise that this little plant, 
now so common almost in every garden, should be 
altogether unknown even to florists during the early 
years even of the present century, having been only 
introduced from America in 1812. Yet by the year 
1850, on the republication of Hooker's British Flora, 
it was reported as having become naturalised in 
many boggy places throughout the country. At the 
present day it has established its claim to a station 
among the wild flowers of almost every stream in 
the country. Endless, however, as are its forms 
and colours in the garden parterre, it has no sooner 
resumed its place among the wild flowers of the bog 
or stream, but it casts aside its varied and glowing 
tints of artificial colouring, and dons its native garb 
of plain and simple yellow. 



MEETING, 6th May, 1879. 

The monthly meeting was held in the Smith Insti- 
tute — Mr Croall, president, in the chair. The Rev. 
Dr Ross, Bridge of Allan, delivered a lecture on 
" Cambuskenneth Abbey," illustrative of the building, 
inhabitants, and scenes enacted there. 

Thereafter the President exhibited a number of 
botanical specimens, and the Secretary distributed 
programmes of the summer excursions for the en- 
suing summer. 



MEETING, 3RD June, 1879. 

The monthly meeting was held in the Smith Insti- 
tute — Mr Croall, president, in the chair. Mr Robert 
Kidston read a paper on the Diatomaceae, illustrated 
with drawings and microscopical preparations. 

Mr Bruce, Park Crescent, thereafter read a paper 
on the graves found at St Ninians Well Green. 
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MEETING, 4th August, 1879. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Field Club was 
held in the Smith Institute— Mr Croall presiding. 
After the minutes of the preceding meeting had been 
read by the secretary, and two new members ballotted 
for, the Chairman, in felicitous terms, introduced Dr 
Ireland of Larbert, who had kindly consented to read 
a paper on the Roman Wall. The paper, which was 
most interesting, was listened to with marked at- 
tention throughout. At the close Mr Hutchison, 
rector, High School, proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Dr Ireland. A discussion arose as to the 
propriety of including the best preserved parts 
of the Wall, in the list for the Saturday ex- 
cursions of the club. Mr Hutchison called the 
attention of members to the advisability of having 
a correct chart made out of the Roman road which 
ran from Camelon — the ancient Camelodunum, one 
of the principal forts on the wall — through the 
Torwood, Bannockburn, St Ninians, and Stirling, 
to the fords at Kildean and Drip Bridge. Ex- Bailie 
Christie mentioned that when laying a drain at his 
property in Park Place, the workmen came upon 
the old road, about two feet below the present 
surface. It appeared to be about 15 feet wiae, and 
was paved with huge stones. That the exact spot 
might be easily found afterwards, he had had it 
marked on the adjoining wall. Another member 
spoke to the road having been come upon when 
digging the foundations of a villa adjoining Mr 
Christie's property. It was agreed to have the 
chart drawn out, and this concluded the business of 
the evening. 

THR ROMAN WALL. 

BY DR. IRELAND. 

The progress of the Roman invaders in Briton was 
slow and fitful. The conquering energy of ths re- 
public had much abated even under the first 
emperors, and there was little in the wild and un- 
reclaimed tracts of the distant island to tempt the 
spoiler. The Britions were fierce and warlike, made 
an obstinate resistance and frequent rebellions, and 
it was 36 years after the invasion of the island, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius (a.d. 43) that 
the legions under Julius Agricola entered the 
territories of the Meatae and Attacoti in the modern 
kingdom of Scotland. In the third year of his 
command, Agricola carried the Roman eagles into 
the Caledonian forest as far as the river Tay. In 
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the 4th year he established a line of Castella or 
forts on the narrowest part of the country between 
the estuaries of the Bodotria and the Glota, 
now called the Firths of Forth and Clyde. As 
Ostorius Scapula had formerly erected a similar 
series of fortifications along the Severn to restrain 
the Silures in South Wales, the inhabitants of the 
district south of his lines of forts had been either 
slain or driven to the north. It does not appear 
that Agricola intended these entrenchments to mark 
the boundaries of the Roman empire, for in the 
seventh year of his command he pursued the 
Caledonians to the foot of the Grampians, where he 
defeated a large army which had gathered together 
under a chief called Galgacus. At once the con- 
queror and the explorer of the country, Aricola, 
sent a fleet, which, sailing round the eastern coast, 
landed on the Orcades, and, returning by the Irish 
sea, first proved to the 'civilised nations of antiquity 
that Britain was an island. But the jealousy of the 
Emperor Domitian recalled Agricola to Rome in the 
year 85, while he was meditating the complete con- 
quest of the northern part of Britain, and collecting 
information about Ireland, and the Caledonians 
were left to their savage freedom. It is not 
known how long the line of forts was held, 
but in the time of the Emperor Hadrian the 
unsubdued natives, whose fathers fought with 
Agricola, had invaded the northern counties of 
England. That emperor, contenting himself with 
driving them backwards, erected a rampart between 
the Tyne and the Sol way (a d. 120), which was pro- 
bably for some years the boundary of the Roman 
empire in Britatn, but under Antoninus Pius, the 
Roman frontier had again advanced to the neck of 
land between the Forth and the Clyde, alone which 
were still to be seen the remains of Agricola s forts. 
Not only had the general in his surveying explora- 
tions discovered the narrowest piece of ground from 
sea to sea, but his discriminating eye had run along 
the commanding ridge of hill overlooking the plain, 
now intersected by the canal which floats barges 
from the two firths that form the main water high- 
ways of a populous and thriving community. At 
somewhat irregular intervals along the ridge 
Agricola's eighteen or nineteen forts were placed, and 
on the same line Quintus Lollius Urbicus now 
traced the formations of his rampart (a.d. 140) fifty- 
five years after Agricola had been hurried away 
from the field of his conquests. The length of the 
entrenchments between Old Kilpatrick on the 
Clyde, and Carriden near Bo'ness on the Forth, was 
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measured with a chain about 150 years ago by 
Gordon, the author of the Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale, and found to be about thirty-six English 
miles. Very likely the people of Rome knew as 
little about this undertaking as most Englishmen 
do about our frontiers in Assam or Burmah, and so 
little is said about it by the Roman historians that 
it might still be debated whether the wall was 
erected by Severus, as Buchanan thought, or by the 
Romans before they finally left Britain as Bede tells 
us, had not the inscriptions which have been since 
dug up, set the question at rest. Moreover a pas- 
sage in Julius Capitolinus, unknown to Buchanan, 
correctly describes the building of the wall. His 
words are* — " He (Antoninus Pius) subdued the 
Britons through his Lieutenant Lollius Urbicus, the 
barbarians being removed further off by erecting 
another wall of turf." The other wall he referred 
to was that of Hadrian, which was an eastern ram- 
part with a stone wall to the north side. It is not 
certain whether the latter was the wall of Hadrian 
or added either by Severus, or by the Romans when 
they finally left Britain. Let it then be borne in mind 
that the entrenchment running from Newcastle to Car- 
lisle for seventy-three miles, consisted of an earthen 
rampart on the south side, and of a stone wall on 
the northern aspect ; but the fortification of Antoni- 
nus was never anything else than an earthen 
rampart, though in some places it may have been 
faced with stone. Buchanan speaks of engraved 
stones which had been dug out near the wall, on 
which were inscribed either the record of some 
deliverance experienced by Tribunes or Centurions, 
or some monumental epitaph. But this learned 
historian was evidently not aware of the legionary 
tablets which have been since dug out from the 
earth, which had fallen over them, and which has 
so well protected the stones from the injuries of 
time that the inscriptions are still singularly clear 
and legible. Most of these inscriptions are in the 
Hunterian Museum in Glasgow. One of them was 
carried to Chicago, where it was destroyed in the 
late fire. They are of an ornate description, and 
present some common features. The ornamental 
shields at each side of the inscriptions are decidedly 
curious, and resemble the beak of a bird. The 
tablets are all in the same style, recording that the 
legion named has erected so many thousand paces 
of the wall. We give the two most remarkable as 

* Nam et Britanos per Lollium Urbicum legatum vicit, alio 
muro cespititio summotis barbaris Cueto Julii Capitolini Anton- 
inus Pius. Editio Aldi p 36. 

. F 
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examples. The finest of them all* was found in 
1868 at Bridgeness, near Carriden, at the eastern 
termination of the wall. It is composed of polished 
sandstone, nine feet in length by three feet in width. 
The central panel bears the following inscription : — 

IMP CAES-TITO AELIO 
HADRI ANTONINO AUG PIO P.P. 
LEG II AUG PER MP IIIIDCLII 
FEC. 

That is " For the Emperor Caesar Titus Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, the father 
of his country, the Second Legion the August, made 
four thousand six hundred and fifty two paces." 
On the right panel of the stone there is presented 
in alto relievo a mounted Roman soldier armed with 
spear and round shield, his cloak floating behind, 
under his horse are four naked figures of Caledonians 
with spear, sword, and oblong shield. Two of them 
are alive, the third is dead, and the head of the 
fourth lies by the decapitated trunk. The left 
panel represents six figures of Romans performing 
at an altar the suovtaurilla or sacrifice of a sow, a 
sheep, and an ox. One of the figures has a wreath 
in his hand, another bears the device or vexillum of 
the second legion while a third is blowing, on 
the tibia. This interesting memorial is in 
the Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh. Another 
stone was found towards the end of the seventeenth 
century in the ruins of the third fort on the wall at 
Castlehill, near Kelvin. It is described by Mr 
Gordon in his Itinerarium Septentrionale, and is 
now in the Hunterian Museum in Glasgow. It is a 
foot and a half long, by two broad. On each side 
of the inscription are the following particulars, 
engraved in mezzo relievo :— On one side is the 
figure of a man on horseback, holding a spear in his 
right hand, with a shield on his left arm. Behind 
him stands a Victory with a garland in her hand, 
and upon the ground, under her horse's feet, are two 
Caledonian captives, sitting with their hands tied 
behind their backs. Gordon states that between 
the two captives the vexillum or standard is plainly 
to be seen, but it seems to me liker the Caledonian 
Shield, as represented in the Carriden stone. On 
the right side of the inscription there is an eagle on 
the back of a seal or dolphin. The inscription 
reads thus — Imperatori Csesari Tito Aelio Hadriano 
Antonino Augusto Pio Patri Patriae Legio Secunda 
Augusta per mille passus quater Sexcentos Sexaginta 
Sex S. Solvit voture — To the Emperor Caesar, &c, 
the Second Legion, the August, made the wall for 
4666 paces. These monuments are no doubt de- 
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signed to represent victories of the Romans before 
or during the building of the wall. Are we to infer 
from the figures being mounted that the Roman 
cavalry had made themselves particularly active ? 
or is it a mere device of the sculptor to represent 
the legion with its barbarian foes under its feet ? It 
should be borne in mind that the strength of the 
Roman army consisted of the infantry. The equites 
or cavalry had no stirrups, and the horses were un- 
shod, consequently they could not have been very 
effective in a broken or mountainous country. The 
Caledonians, as we learn from Tacitus, used war 
chariots, and in the battle near the Grampians drove 
back Agricola's cavalry, and charged amongst the 
infantry. Three inscriptions record the work done 
by the Second Legion, called the August — device 
a Seagoat — Legatus Marcus Liburnius Fronto (Gor- 
don, p. 49). 

Paces. Tl. 

One found at Duntocher, 3271 

One found at Castlehill, four miles from Old Kil- 

patrick, .4666 

At Balmulie Fort, 3666 

At Carriden, 4652 

m 16,255 

Three inscriptions record work and the 

vexi llations of the Sixth Legion Yictrix. 

One found at Summerston on the Kelvin, .... 3666 
Not known where found, but presented by 

Dr Wm. Hamilton of Ormieston, 4141 

Near Kirkintilloch, 1000 

8,807 
Four inscriptions by the vexillations of the 
20th Legion or Valerian Victrix, whose 
device was a wild boar — one found at Old 

Kilpatrick, 441 1 

Not known, # . . . . 3000 

7,4" 
On one of these inscriptions erected by the vexilla- 
tions of the Legion the number of paces executed 
cannot be read, or has not been recorded. One was 
found in the grounds of Mr Hamilton of Barns, 
and another presented by Dr William Hamilton of 
Orbestoun. The sum of the inscriptions given is 
32,473, and assuming the two (one found at Barns, 
and the other at Orbestoun) to record 641 1, this 
gives us 38,884 paces — nearly the whole of the 
39,969 paces of the wall. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to suppose that the Cohort of the Tungrians 
made four thousand paces of the wall merely be- 
cause they made a flourish with four dots after an 
inscription on a stone dedicated to the Emperor.t 
For my part I should read it that the Cohort did 

flmp Caes. T. Ml. Ant Aug. Pio. P.P. Cohort. Tungrorum 
Fecit. 
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iooo paces, and this would make the late wall com- 
plete save 75 paces. Roy speaks of the pillar in the 
library of the Edinburgh University^ which records 
that the Prima Conors Tugernorum erected a part 
supposed to be 3000 paces. The wall then was con- 
structed by the Second Legion, Sixth and Twentieth 
Legions, probably with the assistance of a Cohort of 
the Tungrians, arid one of the Tugernians or 
Germans. In all the inscriptions put up by the 
Second Legion it is said that the Legion did so 
many paces of the wall, but in recording the work 
of the other Legions it is always said that Vexilla- 
tiones or companies — 500 or 600 men at most — did so 
many paces. Hence it has been supposed that the 
Second Legion alone was in full strength. Yet it 
is clear from the situation of the stones that the 
whole Second Legion was not working in a con- 
tinuous line, for one inscription records what it did 
at Carriden on the eastern wing, and another what 
it did at Duntocher towards the western extremity 
of the wall.§ The amount done by the Second 
Legion was certainly greater than that done by any 
of the other two. The Sixth Legion seems to have 
done least, but it is possible that detachments of 
these two Legions may have been engaged in guard- 
ing the works from the attacks of the enemy. 
The Roman Legion consisted of six thousand one 
hundred infantry, and seven hundred and twenty- 
six cavalry, in all 6826 men. The Legions were fre- 
quently swelled to double their number by auxiliary 
levies of provincials. Thus if the three legions were 
in full strength, there could not have been less than 
twenty thousand men present, perhaps thirty 
thousand. We may assume that slaves and captives 
would also be employed at the work. From the 

JGordon thus refers to this memorial, p. 62. In the College 
Library of Edinburgh there is a piece of a pillar given them 
by Sir Robert Sibbald. It has no ornament, but two small 
angular projections, which Sir Robert calls Roman axes and 
symbols of magistracy, but they are nothing but the common 
ornaments of such kinds of Roman stone, and was certainly 
dug out of the wall. Upon it is this inscription : — " Antonino 
Augusto Pio, Patri Patriae, Consuli tertium (what is below 
these letters is much defaced, but seems to read)" — Legio 
Quinta Germanorum fecit per tria Millia passuum ; which if 
it can bear the reading Legio Germanorum seems to import 
that ; that that legion dedicates this pillar in honour of 
Antoninus Pius, the father of his country, the third time 
Consul, they having carried on the wall for three miles. 

§ In the Museum at Glasgow there is a tablet erected by a 
Vexillation of the Second Legion, partly broken off, and also 
an altar dedicated to fortune by the Vexillations of the 
Second and Sixth Legions found at Castlecary — Fortunae — 
Vexillationes Leg. ii. Aug. — Leg. VI. vie. P.S,P. (letter 
erased) L. 
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legionary inscription it appears that the different 
detachments of troops worked simultaneously in 
friendly rivalry, and from what we know of the 
rapidity with which similar structures were erected 
by the Roman soldiers, it is likely enough the ditch 
and rampart might be finished from sea to sea in a 
month. The reader of Caesar's Commentaries will 
remember the wall of sixteen feet high, with ditch 
in front, stretching from the foot of Mount Jura to 
the Leman Lake, about nineteen Roman miles, to 
obstruct the advance of the Helvetii. This was 
constructed by a single legion in about three weeks.* 
At a later period Caesar blockaded Vercingetorex, 
with 80,000 Gauls, in the city of Alesia, by throwing 
round it a carefully constructed entrenchment con- 
sisting of three ditches, a rampart, agger, and a 
wall (vallum) with towers every 80 feet.t This work 
was certainly finished in less than a month 
in spite of the sallies of the enemy. It docs 
not appear that the wall was everywhere con- 
structed on one pattern, nor can we be sure that 
the breadth and depth of the ditch and the height 
and thickness of the rampart were the same in all 
places, but throughout its whole course we have a 
ditch of varying width and behind this an agger or 
earthen rampart. A line of roughly hewn stones 
was laid down on the edge of the rampart. In 
some places it is said a foundation of stones has 
been seen where the rampart has been demolished. 
Gordon found a facing of freestone at some places 
to a south rampart. In the piece which I saw cut 
through at Kirkintilloch, the row of stones seemed 
to be intended more to mark the line in which the 
earth should be heaped than to act as a foundation 
or facing. Large blocks of stone may be seen here 
and there in the wall, but whether they .have been 
taken from the causeway or were used to crown 
the rampart or fence its sides has not been clearly 
made out. At Castlecary there appears to be a 
double ditch and double rampart, and at Glenfuir 
north-west of Falkirk, where the fortification is in 
the best preservation, it consists of an earth work 
about sixty feet measuring the slope from the crown 
to the base. Ascending this, one sees the ditch 
below and across a higher and steeper rampart. 
Thus the slope from the edge of the outer rampart 
to the ditch where I measured was about 12 feet, 
and from the edge of the inner rampart was 14 feet. 
Measuring from a horizontal line drawn from 
the edge of the outer rampart, the vertical descent 

*De Bello Gallico Lib I cap. 8. 
t De Bello Gallico Lib VII. 
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was II feet 6 in., and in the same way the dip was 
14 ft. 6 in. from the inner rampart. This, however, 
can give no true idea either of the full height of the 
ramparts, or the original depth of the ditch. It is 
plain from the lie of the ground that the ditch could 
not have been at all places filled with water. No 
doubt it was so where the slope allowed. It is said 
conduits have been noticed through the ramparts, 
designed to lead water into the ditch. This second 
rampart was, of course, the main defence, and in 
the times of the Romans was crowned with a strong 
pallisade. At Glenfuir the wall bore considerable 
resemblance to a modern fortification ; the outer 
rampart answering to the counterscarp, which, how- 
ever, would be kept lower, and the inner rampart 
beyond the ditch would answer to the curtain wall. 
Indeed, the entrenchment as it stands would make 
a highly defencible position for a modern army. 
At other points there was apparently no rampart in 
front of the ditch, only the agger behind. There 
were nineteen oblong forts, whose sides were faced 
with stone, and watch towers at different points 
where a commanding outlook seemed necessary. 
Behind all this there ran a causeway or paved 
Roman way, which accompanied the entrenchment 
throughout its whole extent. This military way is 
often close behind the ramparts, but sometimes runs 
wider from it where the nature of the ground 
was unfavourable. This causeway, intended to 
facilitate the rapid concentration of troops at 
any point, was joined by the different Roman 
roads leading trom the conquered country. 
There was a Castra Station or Standing Camp near 
Camelon. Castlecary seems also to have been 
a central point on the wall, and there was a fort at 
Rough Castle between these two posts. We may 
fairly suppose that the legionary soldiers were sta- 
tioned in the forts, and that the walls were lined with 
sentinels, and probably videttes might have been 
stationed at particular points in front of the ditch 
where attacks were most frequent. The plan of 
defence was obvious. If a band of Caledonians 
appeared the outer wall or counterscarp would be 
defended as long as possible with slingers or cartmen, 
who on being hard pressed would retreat across the 
ditch and take refuge behind the main rampart, 
where all the available men would be hurried from 
the neighbouring forts. It is not clearly known 
what provision was made for defence where the bed 
of a stream crossed the rampart. The Kelvin is the 
only considerable river which intersected the wall. No 
vestige of a bridge has been foundon the line of wall, 
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but Gordon noticed at the Peel Glenbum the foun- 
dation of a Roman bridge consisting of large square 
stones regularly cut and chequered, but rnost of 
them had been taken away for building the houses 
of the neighbourhood. It is possible that the stream 
may have been bridged over and protected by a 
tunnel or grating with flanking wall. The stones 
may have all been carried away, for if the Wall of 
Antoninus had been of hewn stone it would have 
been long ago utilised out of existence by the des- 
cendents of the Caledonians whom it was intended 
to curb. It must also be borne in mind that 
though the Romans had nothing like modern 
artillery, they could by means of catapults, and 
other military engines concentrate a powerful 
discharge of missiles upon a threatened point. 
General May has remarked that there was a fort 
wherever a stream of any size passed through the 
wall. Thus a fort seems to have stood at Inveravon 
close by the Avon, "which is one of the most con- 
siderable that cuts the wall. A brook passes by 
Roughcastle, and another by the station at Castle- 
cary. The peel of Kirkintilloch commands the 
pass of the Luggie and its junction with the Kelvin. 
The passage of this last river is defended by the fort 
of Bemuhie, and Duntocher fort has secured the 
communication across the small river of that name. " 
Dr Bruce makes a similar remark in reference to the 
wall of Hadrian.* Whenever it "has occasion to 
traverse a river or a mountain gap, a mile castle has 
usually been placed on the one side or other, to 
guard the defile." It must at the same time be 
borne in mind that the Romans before choosing a 
site for a camp or fort, always considered whether 
a good supply of water were nigh, and in the case 
of the wall of Antoninus, at least the main induce- 
ment may have been the desire of having the use of 
the streams for drinking and for watering cattle. The 
strength of the whole fortification was much in- 
creased, not only by the commanding ridge on the 
slope of which the rampart had been thrown up, 
but also by the marshy nature of the ground at the 
foot of the ridge. Instead of the smooth level fields 
of the Carse of Forth carefully drained and protected 
against the high tides by embankments, a tract of 
salt marshes must have in those days extended from 
Bo'ness to near Polmont, periodically overflowed by 
the tides and the reflux of the Avon and the Carron. 
It has been held that the valley of the Kelvin in 
front of the wall at Balmully and Summerston was 

* The Mallet— Book of the Roman Wall, &c„ by the Rev. 
J. Collingwood Bruce, London, 18$$, p. 28. 
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artificially flooded by an embankment than across the 
river. Now-a-days, with our quick firing and deadly 
projectile weapons the advantages of cover are so 
decided that nothing but a great superiority of 
numbers will justify a general in making an attack 
upon an intrenched position ; and, indeed, no body 
of troops will show themselves within a mile of a 
hostile fortification. Thus an earthwork is a very 
available defence (see map by A. Galloway, 59, 
Bath Street, Glasgow). Sebastopol was defended 
for ten month against the French, English, and 
Turkish armies, by a series of earthworks, the lines 
surrounding Richmond and Petersburg, which was 
the ruin of so many generals of the northern army, 
were thirty miles in extent, and Plevna was held for 
four months against the Russians, by a small 
Turkish force behind entrenchments hastily erected 
with the spade. But in ancient times when the 
sword and spear were the real weapons of 
warfare, and when an approach within a hun- 
dred yards of the wall was safe enough, one 
would think that it would need a large 
army always in readiness to hold such a long 
fortification against a keen and determined enemy 
like the mountaineer of Caledonia, who could select 
his own point of attack. To run up an earthwork 
like the agger of Antoninus was a very different 
thyig from scaling the lofty perpendicular battle- 
ments of Tyre, Syracuse, or Jerusalem, and unless 
there was a ready line of pila or spears behind the 
palliside a few strokes of an axe from a strong arm 
would soon make a breach. Gibbon tells us that 
three legions were thought sufficient for the occupa- 
tion of Brittain, so it seems likely enough that no 
more than one legion, with some auxiliaries — say 
ten thousand men — could be detached to defend the 
northern frontier. The forts on the wall do not 
seem for their size to have been capable of lodging 
many more than a century of men. The Romans, 
probably, while they recognised their relation to 
the Caledonians as one of permanent warfare, saw 
that it was easier to keep up a military cordon within 
the wall than without it ; they probably considered 
it an advantage to cut off all communication be- 
tween the subdued and the unsubdued tribes, and 
were more afraid of forays from small bands of 
Caledonians than an attack in strong force If 
a great gathering of the native chiefs took place, 
the Romans would no doubt have spies and scouts 
to ascertain at what points an attack was medi- 
tated, and have a sufficient body of troops ready to 
meet them, The history of the Romans furnisher 
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a number of instances where a wide extent of 
entrenchment was held against large armies off 
Canals or Germans. It is not dear to me why the 
military engineers who would naturally wish to 
make their line of defence as short as possible did 
not end their rampart above Bo'ness instead of two 
miles further down. The wall at this point was 
probably very secure from the height of the ridge 
whose foot is almost washed by the sea. At any 
rate, the wall ends with the ridge, for the igreert- 
stone of which it is here composed runs into the sen 
at Bridgeness. 

In front of the wall, and about hatf-a-mile west rif 
the modern viHage of Camelon, upon an eminente 
washed on two sides by a bend of the Carron, which 
then took a more southernly course than it does 
now, was a Roman Station or Castra Stativa, ft is 
believed that the tide in those days rose higher and 
brongjht barges up to this point ; anchors have 
been dug out, a whole ancient boat has been dis- 
covered embedded in the soil near Falkirk, and the 
plough has more than once turned up, upon the 
^dgc of a bank pointed out as the quay of Camelon, 
stones with rings attached to them such as might 
be used for mooring vessels. There are other indi- 
cations that the water which once washed the sides 
of the acclivity was navigable at least to barges. 
This is no doubt the place thus described by Buchanan. 
" On the right side of the Carron, the country other- 
wise almost level, rises into a little hill about midway 
between Dunipace and the chapel \t.e. 9 Arthur's 
Oven), at the bend of the angle the remains of a small 
city are yet visible, but the foundation of the walls 
and the direction of the streets are rendered indis- 
tinct partly in consequence of the progress of agri- 
cultural improvements and partly by the gentlemen 
carrying away the square stones for the construction 
of villas in the neighbourhood. This city the Eng- 
lish Bede expressly calls Guidi and places it in the 
angle of the wall of Severus. Buchanan says in 
another place. " This rampart where it touched the 
river Carron, had a garrison or fortress, which by 
its situation and the number of roads there, had the 
appearance of a small city, which some of our writers 
falsely imagine to have been Camelodunum, but it 
more probably was the city Bede calls Guidi. Only 
a few years before this was written, remains of the 
ditches and walls, and likewise of the streets were 
visible ? nor even yet are the walls so indistinct as root 
to be traced in many places ; and in the earth, cm 
being but slightly dug, squared stones are dis- 
covered, which the owners of the land in the 
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vicinity use for the erection of their houses ; the in- 
scriptions too that have been decyphered indicate it 
to have been of Roman workmanship." Whether 
this was the city of Guidi or Bede is a question we 
cannot enter into at present, but if one crosses the 
bridge over the Carron below Larbert he will per- 
ceive to the right the rising ground indicated by 
Buchanan and the long declivity which is believed 
to have once been the right bank of the Carron. 
The situation of the old Roman station is about half 
a mile to the north-west of the modern village of 
Camelon. Buchanan takes some pains to show that 
this place could not have been the Camelodunum 
mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy. In fact there 
were two Cameloduna in Britain — one in Essex and 
the other in Yorkshire, both contracted into Mal- 
don ; but might there not have been a third con- 
tracted into Camelon, just as there are four streams 
called the Carron in Scotland, and three Newcastles 
and six Stratfords in England Beyond the military 
station there was a Roman bridge over the Carron, 
the foundation of which was discovered in 1773, 
and a Roman road through the Torwood, through the 
Plean, Bannockburn, St Ninians, and Stirling, 
which has been traced to the south of the Gram- 
pians. This was probably the route used by 
Agricola and Severus in their military expeditions 
across the Tay. When making a cutting for the 
Polmont junction railway, the drain or sewer used 
for the ancient station was discovered, and some 
years ago excavations in the ground on both sides 
of the line were made, and a subterranean chamber 
was dug out, the foundations of stone houses were 
seen, and coins, fragments of vases, and other relics 
of the Roman period were found. Nimmo in his 
history of Stirlingshire mentions that in his time 
carved stones were dug out, and that some 
traces of a rampart and causeway were still to be 
seen. He also mentions a tradition that the stones 
of the church and some other buildings in Falkirk 
had been taken from the old station. Camelo- 
dunum, then, was the great cantonment on the wall 
where Lollius Urbicus had his headquarters, and 
sent his orders along the wall, where the legionaries 
no doubt grumbled in good or bad Latin, at 
the cloudy skies of Scotland, and the centurions 
hunted the boar or the wild ox amongst the 
marshes and woods that are now fertile corn- 
fields. The legionary soldiers were drawn from 
many parts of the empire. It was the custom 
to send contingents furnished by the warlike 
tribes on the Rhine and Danube to Britain 
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as a place from which they could not escape. 
In our minds we • can plainly picture to ourselves, 
standing on the crown of the rampart, the Roman 
soldier with his high brass helmet and plume over- 
shading his stern and swarthy face, his breastplate 
and tunic, his bare legs and buskins, holding his 
sword and javelin, and bearing his oblong shield on 
his left arm. But the figure of the Caledonian 
warrior is stiange to us, though he dwelt in the land 
where we now are, and may have been among our 
own ancestors. In fact what we do know of him is 
taken from the few touches disdainfully added by 
Roman -historians in order to give a greater appear- 
ance of completeness to the picture of the triumph 
of their own countrymen. The Caledonians were a 
fair race, with lusty limbs and reddish or sandy 
hair. They wore the beard long. They went 
naked, at least to battle. Their weapons were a 
narrow shield and lance, with a sword hanging by 
their naked bodies, which were marked or tatooed 
with pictures and the forms of a variety of animals, 
" on which account," says Herodian, " they do 
not clothe themselves lest they should cover the 
painting of their bodies, but they are a most warlike 
race, and rejoice in slaughter. . They encircle their 
belly and neck with iron, thinking this an ornament 
and a proof of riches, in the same manner as gold is 
with the other barbarians." In the sculpture of the 
legionary tablet found" at Bridgeness the four Cale- 
donian figures are all naked, but we see the spear, 
the sword, and the  narrow shield mentioned by 
Herodian. The shield has a boss in the middle, and 
is long enough to cover nearly the whole body. The 
Romans, however, regarded their adversaries prin- 
cipally in a military point of view, and though, we 
doubt not, that the Caledonians fought naked as the 
Highlanders a hundred and fifty years ago used to 
strip to their shirts before charging we are reluc- 
tant to believe that they habitually went without 
clothes. A people who can mould and forge iron 
would surely have the sense to make themselves 
garments of the skins of animals in a climate like 
that of Scotland. In one of the figures mentioned 
by Gordon as having been sculptured on a Roman 
stone, found among the ruins of the third fort on 
the wall, there is a pugio exactly in the form of those 
whingers or dirks which the Highlanders use to this 
day. Another captive has a Caledonian bonnet on 
his head. This is the old Scottish bonnet which a 
few years ago had almost disappeared in Scotland, 
but has now again become fashionable. I must 
confess that with every good will I was unable to 
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satisfy myself that the Roman sculptor had tried to 
design anything but a bushy natural covering of 
hair to the Caledonian captives who are represented 
as nude.. If they were so indifferent to clothes they 
would not likely cap themselves on the only part to 
which nature has given a covering. 

Looking down front the Denny hills or the Celtic 
feet in the Tor wood, our savage ancestors would see 
on the opposite ridge, kept shorn of bushes and 
trees,, a long line of rampart crowned by a palisade, 
and broken here and there by high watch towers 
and small square forts. He might now and then 
descry the patrols of cavalry or the columns of 
ibiantry marching along the causeway. In front 
wese the lines and parade grounds of the station at 
Camelon, the rows of huts of the legionary soldiers, 
the houses of the centurions, and the villas of the 
tribunes and superior officers. The imperial galleys 
on the Forth might be seen bringing provisions and 
munitions of war to the port on the wing at 
Camden, making their way up the Carron with the 
tide, or steering up and down the Firth to watch 
lest the barbarians should steal over from the Fife 
coast, in their boats of osier covered with hides, to 
harry the country behind the rampart. Perhaps 
some escaped prisoner or slave could tell the free- 
born Caledonians of the civilized world from which 
they were stmt out by that long line of entrench - 
meats,, of the great cities built of stone, and the 
height lands and populous plains of the south, and 
the palaces and temples of imperial Rome, enriched 
with the spoils of many a plundered city, ftut we 
may be- sure that there was little alluring in this 
picture to him. He would think of the fends 
beyond the wall from which his fathers were chased 
by the insatiable Romans, of the manacles of the 
slave driver fitted upon the wrists of his kindred, 
of the prison where the captives were chained to 
rings on the floor, as may still be seen in the Roman 
dungeons at Lancaster Castle, or of the amphi-theatre 
of the imperial city where so many of his country- 
men had perished fighting with the wild beasts of 
Africa, or the bared gladiators of Rome, and where 
he himself might sink in blood amid the shouts of a 
pitiless multitude, should, in a moment of weakness, 
he suffer himself to be taken alive in some unlucky 
fray or foray. 

Unless we are prepared to lend faith to the 
long list of Scottish kings described in the 
Latin history of Buchanan, or are able to believe 
that the chants of Ossian have been handed down 
from, the warriors who fought with Fingal against 
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Severus, until' they were done into English by Mac* 
Pherson, we must be content with such scanty 
notice as the historians of the empire gave to the 
struggles of the legkms to guard the extreme 
frontier of an empire which stretched from the 
banks of the Carron to the Euphrates. During 
the vigorous reigns of the two Antonines, the 
wall seems to have been held successfully against 
the barbarians of the north. In the time of Corn- 
modus, about forty years after its erection, the 
Caledonians broke through the wall, cut to pieces a 
Roman Army, and killed the General. They were 
driven back by Ulpius Marcellus, but we hear of 
them again getting beyond the boundary and ravag- 
ing the country, and even of the Roman commander 
buying a truce with money. The Emperor Severus 
made a persevering effort to conquer the whole of 
Scotland. He is said to have penetrated to the ex- 
treme north, but his invasion, wnich lasted for three 
years, ended in failure after a loss of fifty thousand 
men, and he died at York of fatigue and vexation, 
A.D. 211. Dion says that the Caledonians had to 
give up a portion or their territory, but it is also re- 
corded that the Emperor strengthened the wall of 
Hadrian between the Esk and Tyne, which looks 
very like as if he had abandoned the northern 
rampart or thought of doing so. In the reign of 
Valentinian, we find the barbarians, now known 
as the Scots and Picts, ravaging the country 
across the southern wall. They were driven back 
by Theodosius, the father of the Emperor, who 
recovered the whole province between the two 
walls, which he named Velentia. We learn that 
the wall of Antoninus was repaired in 416. Two 
years after, the Picts and Scots crossed the firths in 
curraglas and thus mastered the barrier. In 420 the 
Romans finally left Britain. They had held the 
southern part of the island for 377 years, and main- 
tained the wall of Antoninus as an insecure and 
hardly contested frontier for 278 years. I shall not 
attempt to describe the course of the wall in Dum- 
bartonshire, although the fort at Kirkintilloch is well 
worth seeing. 

The Roman wall is much better preserved in 
Stirlingshire than in the counties of Dumbarton or 
Linlithgow. At Castlecary we find some well- 
marked remains of it, beginning a little to the north- 
west of the railway station. There is a well-marked 
ditch, with a rampart on each side, and the traces of 
a second- ditch in front of the second rampart, so that 
here was apparently a double rampart and a double 
ditch. These Hues of entrenchments descend in a 
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straight line to the Red Burn, a rivulet flowing out 
of Castlecary Glen, a very, little to the north of the 
point where it is crossed by the railway viaduct. 
Across the burn that is on its east side, some heaps 
of roughly hewed stones are to be found, among 
which some traces of the charred wheat have been 
found. We see no vestige of the wall till we regain 
the high ground cut by the gorge of the rivulet. 
We then come upon a fort in the wall, now surrounded 
by a hedge, a few feet in front of the railway line. 
The fort is of an oblong shape, being twice as long 
as it is broad. Its long side is continuous with the 
line of the wall. The heaps of hewn stones of which 
it was built, still roughly indicate the boundaries 
of the little stronghold, but the inside has been 
trenched to look for stones for building purposes. 
In 1769, General Roy tells us there was found at 
the south-east angle a very elegant plan of a house 
in the style of Palladio, with a sudorium or warm 
bath belonging to it. From the number of human 
bones found in several of the apartments just now 
mentioned, it would seem that the fort had been 
taken by storm, perhaps surprised in the night by 
the Britons who had put the garrison indiscrimin- 
ately to the sword, and as a great quantity of 
burnt wheat was likewise discovered near the north- 
west angle of the station it would appear that 
after the massacre the place had been set on fire. 
Some century and a half ago, says Mr Gillespie in 
his amusing book, " Round about Falkirk," an altar 
was found at Castlecary bearing the inscription : — 

Matribus milites legionis vicesiraae Sextae Brittannorum vetera- 
norum sacrum labenter posuerunt monumentum. 

A slab was also picked up on which was a represen- 
tation of a Roman archer shooting at a herd of deer. 
This is interesting in one way, as the Roman soldiers 
do not seem to have made much use of the bow in 
warfare, preferring the sling and the javelin. In 
1 77 1, an altar was found in the ruins in the ancient 
house at Castlecary, dedicated to Fortune, and also 
a statue of Fortune with her cornucopiae and " tolter 
wheel." Another altar is dedicated to the genius of 
the British land : — 

Fortunae vexillationes Leg. 11. Aug. Aug. Leg. VI. Vic 

P.S.O. 

Genio Terrae Brittannicae, — M. Coccei Firmus, 
Leg. II., Aug. There was also found fragments 
of urns, and vases, and brazen helmets, and 
shields, with coins of different emperors. Pass- 
ing eastward, the wall ran in front of the Bonny 
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Burn near Dennyloanhead, but all traces of the 
wall have now been swept away, save at Seabeg 
Wood. Between the Chapelhill and a high emi- 
nence called the Elfhill, which looks down upon 
the Canal, is the place where, according to 
tradition, Graham broke through the wall. His 
descendants seem to have settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and becoming farmers, continued the 
work of destruction commenced by their warlike 
ancestor, for we see nothing of the wall till we 
come to Glenfuir, where the ridge is higher and 
the country less fit for cultivation. Here we see 
the rampart and ditch in a better state of preserva- 
tion than at any other part of its whole extent. The 
sides of the rampart are thickly planted with trees, 
which no doubt help to save it from the wearing 
effects of time. After running along without inter- 
ruption for about half a mile, the wall is cut short 
by the canal works above Lock 16. A portion is 
again to be seen at North Bantaskine, in front of 
the canal bridge on the road between Larbert 
and Falkirk. It is clear the continuation must 
have run terough the town of Falkirk. Im- 
mediately to the outside of Falkirk the wall 
reappears in the grounds of Callendar House. 
The ditch here is about forty feet broad. It runs 
along for about a mile parallel to the Edinburgh 
road till it reaches the height behind the village of 
Laurieston where the remains of a fort were visible 
in the seventeenth century. After this all traces are 
lost till we come to the ridge east of Polmont, near the 
Grangemouth waterworks. An altar, Herculi Magno, 
was found near Polmont, and is now at Arnotdale. 
Beyond this the entrenchment crossed the Avon, 
which separates the shire of Stirling from that of 
Linlithgow. At Inveravon on the top of the ridge 
there still stretches a slight elevation with a depres- 
sion in front marking the line once occupied by the 
wall and ditch. Near this we meet with the ruins 
of an ancient tower, about 19 feet high, with thick 
walls. It is supposed by some to have been a fort 
on the wall, as it lies on the line of the "sheuch" 
about 4400 yards from Laurieston. Beyond this 
we can find little or nothing save at a village 
called Graham's-dyke on the ridge that overlooks 
Bo'ness near the picturesque old mansion house of 
Grange, the remains of a paved causeway are to be 
seen, no doubt a Roman way that lay behind the 
rampart which has now disappeared. At a short 
distance to the north-east the ridge descends into the 
sea, and here the wall ended at Bridgeness near 
Carriden, which means the fort on the wing. 
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MEETING, 2nd September, 1879. 

The nonthly meetfag took place in the Smith 
Institute, Mr QoaU presiding. The following 
gaper was read by Mr A. F. Hutchison, rector, 
StMmg High School :— 

ON SOME OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE DISTRICT 
OF THE TROSSACHS. 

BY A. V. HUTCHISON. 

The scenic attractions of this vegion and the 
Tomawce thrown around it by the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott seem to have so engrossed the atten- 
tion of visitors that anything else of interest in the 
district has been quite lost sight of. Almost no- 
thing appears to have been done to its history and 
antiquities since the time of the great novelist. The 
best of the guide books and local histories still are 
fitrle more than a rechcmffi of the notes to " The 
Lady of the Lake n and ** Rob Roy." Visitors of a 
♦sentimental turn gush over the descriptions of Loch 
Achray, the Trossachs, Ben Venue, and Loch 
Katrine ; the prosaic are probably more alive to the 
comforts of the Trossachs Hotel ; while even the 
artists who frequent the district in great numbers, 
are exceedingly exasperating, year after year pot- 
tering about the huts of Duncraggon. or painting 
the same everlasting bits of the " OW Road in <*4en- 
finglas," when a few miles of independent explora- 
tion up the glens and through the passes would 
bring them to scenes that the eye of artist has sel- 
dom looked upon and the hand of artist has never 
yet ventured to transfer to canvass. There «re, 
however, traces of early habitation and early works 
beyond those that have been noticed by Sir Walter, 
and it is to some of these — which came under my 
notice during a residence in the neighbourhood in 
the past holiday season — that I wish to call atten- 
tion in this paper. I am not likely to add much, if 
anything, to the present body of information, but I 
think I can direct this club to a somewhat interest- 
ing field of enquiry, hitherto almost unworked, and 
the exploration of which comes legitimately within 
the range of its operations. Should the objects to 
which I am going to refer be thought worthy of 
farther examination, an expedition imight be orga- 
nised for the purpose, and the examination con- 
ducted more methodically and exhaustively than 
it can be by an individual. Perhaps some por- 
tion of our funds might be advantageously ex- 
pended on this and cognate purposes. Our 
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club is but young, and we are therefore in the 
usual impecunious condition of youth; but it is 
better to be of some use than to become rich, and it 
is surely a wise thing to expend our funds — how- 
ever slender these may be — in contributing some- 
thing to the better knowledge of our locality, and 
thus furthering the object of our existence as a club, 
than to hoard them up merely that the treasurer 
may have the gratification of reporting annually 
that the funds are flourishing, and that there is a 
balance to the credit of the club. I shall first refer 
to two ojects of some interest, on which my in- 
formation is as yet too imperfect to entitle me to 
form an opinion. They may, or may not, be objects 
of high antiquity and of great archaeological interest 
At any rate, they are curious ; and it would be well 
worth while to known their history. The first is a 
structure under water in Loch Achray. Near the 
west end of the lake, and about equidistant from 
the western, northern, and southern shores, is a 
cairn built of stones, coming very nearly to the sur- 
face of the water. In very dry seasons the top of 
the structure must be visible above the surface, but 
during my visit the waters of the lake never fell so 
low as to allow this to be the case. From a boat, 
however, I was able to see the formation for some 
extent under water, and there can be little doubt 
that it is an artificial structure. The explanation of 
it may be quite simple, and its origin recent, — it may 
have some connexion, for instance, with the water 
works operations — but, in the absence of information, 
it is not unworthy of further investigation, and should 
it turn out to be really ancient, and the possible site 
of an old Crannog or Lake-dwelling of the early in- 
habitants, it would be an archaeological find of some 
importance. A very dry period, which, however, is 
scarcely a hopeful prospect for this year now, would 
be favourable to a more thorough examination. I 
was told that there is another similar cairn a little 
further to the east, and near the south shore, but 
this I have not seen. Another interesting object 
of which, so far as I am aware, no notice has 
been taken by any authority is on the south shore 
of Loch Vennachar, near its head or western ex- 
tremity. This is an earth-work of well defined 
oval or nearly round shape, beautifully formed, and 
as nearly as possibly perfect. It stands on the 
level ground close to the margin of the lake. The 
ring is not complete. If it ever was so, a portion 
of it must have been carried off by the encroach- 
ment of the lake, the level of which is higher than 
it used to be. But, if it is an ancient work, and 
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designed for purposes of defence, it may never have 
been completed on the side of the lake, the water 
itself forming a boundary and protection to the 
work. I have seen this only from the lake and as 
it was on the last evening of my stay in the dis- 
trict, I had no time to land, and measure and ex- 
amine the mound particularly. A recent proprietor 
of Invertrossachs — on which estate the mound is 
situated — has had the forethought to plant it and 
thus afford some protection against the ravages of 
time, and the possible process of cultivation. The 
people in the neighbourhood, I believe, call it the 
" Roman Camp " — a name popularly applied to 
every ancient earthwork whose history has been 
lost — but from what I could see of it from the lake, 
.1 .rathier think that, whatever it may have been, it 
can scarcely have been a Roman Camp. Some 
reasons also occurred to me why it could hardly 
have been an early British fort either. I shall not 
mention these reasons just now, as my look at the 
place was altogether too cursory to entitle me to 
an opinion on the subject at all. I have merely 
mentioned this so-called Roman Camp and the 
Achray Cairn in order to elicit any information on 
these subjects which members may possess or to 
obtain some direction to sources of information, or, 
in default of either, to direct the attention of the 
archaeologists of the club to objects which seem 
to me to be worthy of more careful examina- 
tion than they appear to have yet received. 
Perhaps the principal seat of early habitation in this 
district has been Glenfinglas. It is entirely se- 
cluded — shut in by a ciicle of lofty hills penetrated 
only by narrow defiles which in early times must 
have been well nigh impassable and, at any rate, ad- 
mitted of very easy defence. The principal entrance 
to the Glen is from Bridge of Turk by the pass of the 
river Finglas which is here a wild torrent, tumbling 
along over a succession of waterfalls. When this 
has been passed you emerge on a beautiful plain of 
considerable extent and fertility. The stream here 
divides into three branches, the smallest, of which 
called the Casaig (the steep or rapid stream) comes 
brawling down from the direction of Ben Ledi. The 
other two came down Glenfinglas proper and Glen 
nam Meann respectively. Between these two lies a 
lofty and singularly beautiful hill called Meall Cala. 
Besides the entrance from Bridge of Turk, the only 
other approach is down Glen Mainn (£.e. most pro- 
bably . '.the middle glen"), and this could very 
easily be effectually barred against the enemy. Th? 56 
advantages of room, fertility, and security— seem 
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to point out Glenfinglas as the likely seat of an early 
population, and there are traces, in the names of 
places in the glen, and more particularly in an 
ancient monument to which I shall refer, that it 
has probably at an early period of the Christian era 
been occupied by some religious fraternity. In the 
exploration of this place I had the advantage of the 
guidance of Mr James Stuart of Duart, who is not 
only a native of the glen, and has lived all his life 
there, but whose ancestors of many generations 
have been in the occupancy of the same place. Mr 
Stuart, therefore, is not only thoroughly acquainted 
with the locality, but is the depositary of whatever of 
history, legendary or otherwise is connected with it. 
He has also kindly furnished me with the interpre- 
tation of the Gaelic names of places of interest, as 
well as the other information which I have now to 
submit to you. The most interesting spot is a place 
on the slope of Meall Cala, at the lower end of Glen 
Mainn, not very far from the junction of the Meann 
with the Finglas, and situated just on the brink of 
a series of cataracts in the former stream. This spot 
is known to natives of the glen as Claodh nan Kes- 
senach, that is, the " Burying place of the Kessons 
or Kessachs." The only legend in connection with 
the place is that it was made the burying ground of 
the Kessachs in consequence of an accident that oc- 
curred on Ben Ledi. Previously they had been 
wont to bury their dead at the Chapel of St Bride 
at the east end of Loch Lubnaig. The only road 
thither was across the shoulder of Ben Ledi, past a 
small lake, and then down the Stank Glen. On one 
occasion, it is ^aid a funeral party going by that 
route during a snowstorm, got inadvertently upon 
the lake, which was frozen over and covered with 
snow, and the ice breaking, the majority were 
drowned. From this circumstance the lake received 
the name which it still retains of Lochan na Corp 
(the small lake of the dead bodies.) To avoid the 
possibility of the recurrence of such an accident, 
the burying place of the Kessachs was made. This 
traditionary story appears to me to wear a suspicious 
look of having been invented to account for the 
names of the places concerned in it. The question, 
however, that occurs in this connexion, is " Who 
were the Kessons or Kessachs?" Not a great deal 
of light I am afraid can be thrown on this matter. 
The possible suppositions are two. First, that there 
Was a clan of that name. If that were the case this 
clan must have become extinct— at any rate has 
entirely disappeared from the district — a thing not 
very likely considering the tenacity with which 
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tribal names and tribal feeling Tiave kept their hold 
of the Celt. The other supposition which com- 
mends itself to Mr Stuart, is on the whole a 
more likely one, that they were a fraternity of 
disciples or followers of St Kessach — a saint in great 
repute all through the district. Traces of him are 
still to be found in the Tom ma Kessach, an arti- 
ficial mound at Callander Bridge, and in the Feile 
ma Kessach (or Fair of St Kessach) still held at 
Callander on the ioth of March, O.S., and which 
one hundred years ago was the principal market 
held there. Indeed, from what I can learn, St 
Kessach seems to have been the chief saint of the 
ancient Scots, who are said to have come into battle 
to the cry of Ma Kessach. As the Scots advanced 
eastwards, gradually conquering or supplanting 
what have been called the Pictish people, the 
eastern Saint Andrew began to assert a supremacy 
until he was finally accepted as the patron Saint of 
Scotland. This change is traditionally said to have 
taken place about the end of the 9th century of the 
Christian era. If there is any credit to be given to 
this account we may find in it some faint clue to the 
age of the Claodh na Kessenach. In support of the 
idea that there may have been some religious frater- 
nity settled here, there is the evidence derived from 
some names in the immediate neighbourhood. About 
500 yards down the stream from the burial place is 
a small hill of conical shape, now covered with trees, 
which is known by the name of Tom Naombh or the 
Holy Knoll, and at the base of this again is Dal 
Naombh or the Holy Field. A deep pool beneath a 
waterfall close by is called Lhinne Clugg, the 
Bell Pool. One informant told me that this name 
originated from the circumstance that the bell which 
summoned the brotherhood to worship was sus- 
pended from the tree that projected from the rock 
overhanging the pool. But if this be so, the good 
brothers must be credited with a somewhat unholy 
disinclination to obey the call to worship, as they 
could scarcely have selected a spot where the sound 
of the bell would be more effectually muffled than 
over a roaring waterfall. Mr Stuart is probably 
right in scouting this idea and referring the name 
to the sound made by the waters falling into the 
pool. To return to the burying-place. It is, from 
a rough measurement I made, about 150 yards in 
circumference and has been enclosed by a mound of 
stones and earth. It is not at all of the nature of 
a barrow or sepulchral cairn, so that if a place of 
sepulture at all, it does not belong to the pre-his- 
toric or very early period, but is more likely to have 
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been a place of Christian interment — thus confirming 
the conjecture already advanced upon other evid- 
ence. Mr Stuart was good enough to accompany 
me to the place and dig into it, in the hope that 
something might turn up to justify the old name. 
We opened it up in two or three different spots, but 
found no human remains. The soil, however, was of 
quite a different colour and character from that of 
the rest of the hill side, and a most striking pecu- 
liarity was that it was thickly strewn to a consider- 
able depth with water- worn stones of white quartz. 
These stones are found nowhere else on the sur- 
rounding hill slopes. They are confined to this one 
spot. It is evident that they must have been 
brought there from somewhere and placed there for 
some purpose, and the nearest place from which 
they can have come is a portion of the beach of 
Loch Katrine. It may be mentioned here, paren- 
thetically that there is a Dal Naomh or Holy Field, 
at the upper end of Loch Katrine — an ancient bury- 
ing ground, which was used for the purpose of 
interment down to the present century. What 
these white peebles may have been intended to 
signify, I will not at present conjecture. They can 
scarcely have any connection with the larger rounded 
and shaped white stones which have been found in 
some of the older barrows. Although we did not 
find exactly what we expected, I am not without 
hope that a more thorough and systematic explora- 
tion of the place might yield some results of interest — 
an exploration which might well be undertaken by 
this Club, and in which they would find every as- 
sistance, I venture to think, from all who are con- 
nected with the glen. Before concluding, I may 
append an additional note or two, which I have re- 
ceived from Mr Stuart in regard to other places in 
the glen. About a mile down from the Holy Knoll, 
in the midst of the arable ground, is Tom a Moidh 
or the Court Hill, on which the chief of the district 
in former times held his Court of Justice. Close 
beside this is Tom na Calleach, the Wives' Knoll, 
where the women sat apart, and watched no doubt 
often enough with anxiety, proceedings on the Knoll 
of Justice in which they or their relatives had the 
deepest interest. In the east is Tom na Feile, or 
the market knoll, a name which sufficiently indi- 
cates the purpose for which it was used. Places 
corresponding in name and purpose to these three 
are to be found in many localities throughout the 
Highlands. Still to the east is Dal Marcach, the 
Riding Field — a name which opens up to us 
glimpses of royal and noble gallants exercising their 
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steeds in the Deer Forest of Glenfinglas. It was a 
Royal Forest — is still so called in fact — but it was 
in immediate possesion of the Crown from at least 
the time of Robert II. to that of James IV. At in- 
tervals it was the scene of royal sports. Accounts 
of sums paid on behalf of James IV., which are in 
possession of the Earl of Moray, show that that 
gay and gallant monarch must have enjoyed the 
hunting of the deer in this beautiful glen. By 
James it was left to his widow Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry VII. of England. Margaret 
afterwards married Henry Stewart, second son of 
Lord Evandale, and through this connection the 
property came to the Earls of Moray, in whose pos- 
session it still remains. 

At the close it was unanimously agreed that, in 
view of the archaeological, entomological, botanical, 
and geological attractions of this locality, the 
Trossachs and Glenfinglas should be visited by the 
club next year. Mr Croall next exhibited the nest 
and eggs of the tailor bird of Ceylon, which had 
been kindly sent to the museum by Mr Walker, and 
specimens of the common reindeer moss (cladonia 
rangifcrina) and the New Zealand species (cladonia 
retipara), sent by the Rev. Gerard Smith, of Oak- 
brook. The latter is much more complicated in 
structure than the common variety, and resembles 
a piece of delicate coral. Specimens of rice plant, 
cork tree, chicory, and the Arabian coffee-plant and 
its fruit, as well as a new species from Liberia, which 
is much more productive and profitable than the 
Arabian, and as an article of commerce is likely to 
supersede it, were also shown. Mr Croall then read 
a paper by Mr Peter Mackenzie, Torbrex, on the 
coffins lately found in St Ninians Weil Green. Mr 
Mackenzie's idea is that, during the plague, Stirling 
citizens had been buried there, and that the wonderful 
state of preservation of the coffins was owing to their 
being constructed of the old Scotch pine, which is 
exceedingly resinous. 

THE WALL OF STIRLING CASTLE. 

Rev. John E. H. Thomson, Allan Park, read the 
appended paper : — 

Some weeks ago I was informed by Mr Croall that 
Councillor Thomson had communicated to him the 
intelligence that part of the Castle wall had fallen, 
and that some arching was uncovered. That 
evening, accompanied by two yonng friends, one of 
them an architect, I visited the place. There was 
the gap visible enough when we left the upper back 
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walk and turned into the pass of Ballengeich. On 
coming right under it the spring of two arches 
the one behind the other, was distinctly to be seen. 
Neither was chamfered in any way. There was 
the jamb of a square doorway, which came out some 
two or three feet from the wall below the arch. The 
upright jamb showed evident traces of having been 
grooved for a door. These traces I may say had nearly 
all disappeared owing to the unavoidable chipping 
and dislocation it had sustained at the hands of the 
workmen. Immediately within this archway there 
was seen a retaining wall, and in it a semi-circular 
hole that at once suggested vaulting. After climb- 
ing up to it as close as one could get, we still could 
not quite make out the nature of this hole. Our 
actions excited the suspicions of the sentry on duty, 
who seemed to be not quite sure what we might do ; 
indeed, by his look one might have guessed that he 
suspected us of a design to assault the Castle with 
our powerful force of two men and a boy, or even to 
walk off with the whole bodily. My two friends on 
the following day made an attempt to reach the gap 
from above, but they were stopped by the sentry on 
guard. A fortnight past to-day I went up again 
with another friend when the men were all at work. 
I went scrambling about eagerly, attempting to 
make measurements and get information, but with- 
out any definite results to speak of, except consider- 
able dedecoration of clothes and no little coursing of 
soil up my sleeves, until one of the men told me — 
what I ought to have thought of before — that the 
Castle authorities had all the plans and measure- 
ments. Thinking, however, that it was not at all 
specially my business, I left the affair alone till I 
learned, during the course of last week, that the 
committee of the Field Club had approached Mr. 
Croall, }/Lr. Hutchison, and myself to look at the 
breach in the wall and report. Mr. Croall had asked 
me in a geneial way to look at the wall, as he was 
so engaged with some Botanical finds that he could 
not go to see it, and Mr. Hutchison was engaged with 
his paper on the antiquities of Callander. That 
being so, I had to go myself to see what information 
I could get in the Castle. I was directed first to the 
commissariat department, from that to the engineers. 
After waiting an hour, Mr Twist, the practical head 
of that department, who had been out, came in. As 
he was engaged, he asked me to come up the fol- 
lowing day. I did so. Mr Twist kindly showed 
me the plans of the Castle and took me to 
the part of the Castle where operations were going 
On, and explained the various parts of the sketch 
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plan he had with him. It seems that this part of 
the Castle wall did not fall, but was seen to be 
cracking in consequence, as was discovered, of part 
of it being founded on earth, while the rest was 
built on the natural rock, and had to be taken down. 
On taking the wall down, previous to rebuilding it, 
the gateway was exposed. Mr Twist was astonished 
to learn that the existence of this doorway was 
generally known in the town, of that I can scarcely 
be a witness, either for or against, only I do re- 
member as a boy being told of King James's doings, 
and had the place vaguely pointed out. The arch- 
way exposed, was, he said, 10 feet wide, and the 
doorway some 3 feet or 3 feet 6 in. Its narrowness 
seems to render it impossible to believe that this 
doorway could ever be used for pack horses. An 
ordinary pack on the back of an ordinary horse 
would require some five or six feet of a doorway to 
admit it. The height of this square doorway was 
only five feet, which adds another difficulty to the 
theory of this being an entrance for beasts of burden. 
The archway was not quite through the wall, but only 
for five feet, after that the square doorway commenced, 
over which the wall was built without break, thus 
showing that the doorway had never been larger than 
it was when discovered. The way down to this door- 
way was not by steps, but by an earthen path that sloped 
down towards it from the upper level of the Castle. 
Mr Twist mentioned that in taking down the wall they 
came upon several cannon balls of sandstone. These 
had been built into the heart of the wall as a part of 
the packing. The presence of these balls seems to 
indicate that the wall was built after stone balls 
had ceased to be useful as missiles, and before they 
had become interesting as antiquities. The hole in 
the retaining wall so like a vault, and which sug- 
gests so many old world stories of secret passages, 
has only been followed some five feet; but as it is 
only some 2 feet 6 inches at present, and would be 
less were it vaulted in as it seems to have been, it 
can scarcely be anything more mysterious than a 
drain This gate then may have been the gate 
through which the Guidman of Ballengeich went 
out to his adventures ; but, of course, this is merely 
conjecture ; at all events this gate certainly must 
have been one of the old sally-poris of the Castle. 
On looking from the level of the Castle one can 
trace a footpath or bridle path leading up to this 
gate. If anyone, however, came up there on horse- 
back, he would have to dismount when he came to 
the gate and enter on foot. Councillor Thomson 
mentioned to me a passage in Barbour's "Bruce" 
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which proves the existence of a postern at what is 
now the " Ladies' Look-out." I have not Barbour 
by me. I must state the fact on Councillor Thom- 
son's authority. Barbour, it seems, says that 
Edward II. on leaving Stirling Castle after Bannock- 
burn went out by this postern at the Ladies' Look- 
out, and found attendants and horses waiting at the 
"Table-round," the present King's Knot. There 
are said to be traces still of the path that led to this 
other yet undiscovered Sally Port, all that has been 
left of it by the engineers of Queen Anne. One 
difficulty in following out these investigations is the 
fact that there are no records even in the Castle of 
what it was in old days. It might, however, repay 
enquiry if some one were to set himself to find out 
what the plan of the Castle was in the days of the 
Stuarts. 

Mr R. Kidston exhibited some microscopic speci- 
mens in illustration of the circulation of sap in 
vegetables. 



MEETING, 7th October, 1879. 

The usual monthly meeting was held in the Smith 
Institute — Mr Croall presiding. After the minutes 
had been read and one member balloted for, Mr 
Hutchison, Rector of the High School, read the 
following very interesting letter he had received from 
Mrs M'Diarmid, widow of Dr M'Diarmid, late 
minister of Callander, on the antiquities of the 
Callander district. 

LETTER ON CALLANDER ANTIQUITIES. 

BY MRS M'DIARMID. 

In the Stirling Observer of Saturday, 6th Sept., 
observed a paper had been read on Trossachs An- 
tiquities to the Stirling Field Club. There are some 
conjectures stated, and stated soliciting any infor- 
mation on the subject from those who may be sup- 
posed to be acquainted with it. My late husband, 
the Rev. Dr M'Diarmid of Callander, a most 
erudite Celtic scholar, spoke often to me and others 
regarding the antiquities in the parish of Callander, 
with which he had been acquainted from his earliest 
days, having been a native of Callander, and its 
parish minister for 34 years. His knowledge of the 
Celtic tongue, and explanation by means of this 
knowledge of the various Celtic names in the paiish, 
threw a flood of light over his explanations which, 
alas ! has now passed away. I know he wrote out 
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a long, interesting paper on this subject for the late 
Dean Alford of Canterbury, whose similar tastes had 
led him, without a knowledge of the Celtic tongues, 
to investigate the Continental Celtic recesses, and 
to whom there seemed in appearance and name 
much similarity between those and places round 
Callander. Dr M'Diarmid traced these ancient 
works, ramparts, &c, mentioned in the paper on 
Trossachs' antiquities to a much earlier period 
than any Roman ones. The parish of Callander 
seems in the very remote ages of Caledonia to 
have been the high places of the Druids — 
the Scottish Stonehenge. Its principal mountain, 
Ben Ledi, " Hill of God, ' had in far remote ages 
been resorted to by all the religious devotees of the 
Druids to sacrifice there — human sacrifices in the 
"Beltane" fires — Baal-Bel the God of fire, wor- 
shipped universally by the heathen world, and still 
remembered "Beltane" in the parlance of the very 
aged. The victim was chosen by the breaking of 
the cake of bread, the black part of which falling to 
the lot of any one, that individual was considered 
doomed, caught and placed for sacrifice in the burn- 
ing wicker chair. The name of a place near Cal- 
lander, now called ' * Gartchonzie, just reached 
before arriving at Loch Vennachar and lying at the 
foot of Ben Ledi, was always stated by Dr Mac- 
Diarmid to be corrupted from the old Celtic name, 
Caerchonbi — the seat or chair of the Arch Druid. 
This imposing personage no doubt held his councils 
here. Further along the lake, the writer of the 
interesting article read to the Stirling Field Club, 
takes notice of an earth-work of well-defined and 
nearly round shape, beautifully formed. I re- 
member traversing this place several years ago 
with my husband and the esteemed proprie- 
tor of Invertrossachs referred to as "having 
the forethought to plant it, and thus save it 
from the ravages of time and the possible pro- 
gresses of cultivation." Dr MacDiarmid pointed it 
out as being also in connection with the erections 
of that far distant age, when the coracles of the 
Druids and their devotees thronged the lake, and 
said that in ancient times the knolls on which Inver- 
trossachs stood, one of which was levelled, had 
been called in Celtic tongue, King's Knoil, Queen's 
Knoll— happily remarking that Her Gracious. Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria when sojourning at Inver- 
trossachs, had occupied the Queen's Knoll, which 
in far distant and remote times had been filled by the 
Caledonian representative of royalty at those yearly 
" Beltane " gatherings. A very curious stone, 
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placed formerly, according to old records, some- 
where near the Farm of Coilantogle at the foot of 
Ben Ledi, but now found on the Farm of Annie, 
and almost sunk in the soil, but still called the 
" Tombea God," is a curious relic of this remote 
age. The rude blocking of seeming head and por- 
tion of neck being all now visible, though if ex- 
humed, it might be found of colossal dimensions. 
One other remark and I close these observations, 
which I trust will not be considered obtrusive. 
Saint Kessaig was the Patron Saint of Scotland, a 
Culdee, a soldier as well as a priest. He fell in 
battle on the loth of March O.S., 560, and was 
buried in the knoll or mound "Tom na Kessaig," 
the artificial mound at Callander Bridge, alluded to 
in Saturday's paper. The day of his death had in the 
locality been yearly remembered in the festival of 
St Kessaig, which in these modern times is still 
mnemonic in the "Feilli ma Kessaig," which as the 
fair of St Kessaig is yearly held at Callander on the 
10th of March o.s. This tradition is of course of a 
much later date than those I have already referred to. 
Pray excuse the liberty I have taken in these state- 
ments. — I am, &c, 

Christina B. MacDiarmid. 

Mr Hutchison showed the bearing this letter had 
on his paper of last meeting, and it was suggested by 
by Rev. Mr Goldie that enquiry should be made 
about the paper Dr MacDiarmid had prepared on this 
subject for Dean Alford. 

DISCUSSION ON STIRLING CASTLE WALL. 

Mr John E. Shearer read a paper on the doorway 
and passage recently uncovered in consequence of the 
rebuilding of a portion of the Castle Wall. When he 
had finished, the chairman called on Mr Thomson, 
Allan Park, who had read the paper on which Mr 
John Shearer had animadverted, and had been 
specially appointed by the committee of the club to 
investigate into the subject of Mr Shearer's discoveries, 
to say a few words. Mr Thomson said he had re- 
visited the Castle Wall, and with the guidance and 
kind assistance of Mr Twist, he had re-examined the 
place thoroughly. He had found behind the wall, in 
process of repair, under what is called the Old Mint, 
a gateway with grooves for a portcullis, the passage 
from it being vaulted with groined vaulting. To the 
right of this gateway was a walled-up arch of large 
size, evidently intended to be used for wheeled vehi- 
cles. In this structure there were one or two walled- 
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up windows of the old souare single mullion type. 
Everything seemed to indicate that this had been in 
olden times the principal entrance to the castle. He 
pointed out the place where the structure was shown 
on Mr Shearer's diagram, which, however, he con- 
sidered was not quite accurate. He, therefore, had 
come to the conclusion that the outer wall, recently 
demolished, the way down to the postern, and the 
postern gate itself were all very recent— not impro- 
bably erected by Queen Anne's engineers, and that 
it was exceedingly improbable that there was any 
secret passage to the postern gate in question, in fact, 
he considered all stories of secret passages in old 
castles as mere myths. Dr Galbraith stated, that 
. when Major, now Sir Evelyn Wood, was stationed in 
Stirling Castle, he had been aware of the existence of, 
and had investigated, certain secret passages. Upon 
which Dr Galbraith was requested to communicate 
with Sir Evelyn Wood regarding these investigations 
into the antiquities of the Castle. 

EXCURSION TO BEN LUI. 

BY MR A. CROALL*. 

The Chairman (Mr Croall) then read an account of 
an excursion which he and other members of the club 
had made to Ben Lui at Tyndram. The botanical 
specimens then found were spread out on the table for 
examination by the members. The notes were as 
follows : — 

Notes of on Excursion to Ben Lui, near Tyndrum, 
on the first week in August, 1879, by Messrs R. 
Kids ton, Croall, and Mori son, members of the 
Stirling Field Club, along with Mr Webb and Mr 
Morison from Edinburgh. Messrs Kidston and 
Webb started for the hills on Monday morning, but 
the others could not proceed until Wednesday. It 
would only be mis spending your time to revert to 
the unfavourable weather, as most of you have had 
too much experience of it during the whole season 
to render it necessary to remind you, were it not to 
notice that during the whole week we were there it 
was exceptionally good, and for the last four days 
we could not have desired better. We left Stirling 
on Wednesday morning with the first train for 
Tyndrum, which we reached safely at 10.45, an< * 
being there joined by Mr Morison from Loch Earn, 
we proceeded at once to the farm-house of Cononish, 
the only one in the glen, about two miles from the 
entrance to the glen, and about the same distance 
from Ben Lui, at its head. During the greater part 
of the railway journey the weather had been 
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showery, and a dense fog enveloped the mountains, 
by no means cheering anticipations of the enjoy- 
ment that awaited us at the end of our journey, 
and these gloomy anticipations were sadly enhanced 
by the prospects of the hills and valleys as we pro- 
ceeded upwards. In the latter, the inhabitants, 
with their horses, were now and again seen wading 
to the knees in their flooded fields, collecting the 
hay from the surface of the water to convey it to 
the higher grounds for safety ; and from the hills on 
either side, especially as we passed Lochearnhead, 
every little rill had become a torrent, marking the 
mountain slopes with lines of foam on every hand. 
As we approached Tyndrum, however, the scenes 
became more cheering, the mist gradually rose from 
the valleys, and the foaming torrents were at length 
exchanged for clear murmuring rivulets, heard, but 
seldom seen, in their time-worn channels. By the 
time we reached the farm-house the rain had entirely 
ceased, and after doing ample justice to a comfort- 
able lunch, which was ready waiting us, we at once 
proceeded up the glen to join our companions on 
Ben Lauigh. They had been on the outlook for us, 
and as soon as they observed us approaching, 
descended from the cliffs to meet us. After mutual 
congratulations, we all proceeded to the rocky ledges 
of Ben Lui, attracted by 

'* The nodding verdure of its brow." 

and each, eager to secure the greatest number of the 
mountain's varieties, was soon lost to everything 
else, till five o'clock again summoned us together to 
return to dinner. One of the leading objects of the 
excursion was to procure the rare Bladder Fern 
(Cystopteris montana), which was reported to have 
been once found on Ben Lui, but which had been 
sought for there last year in vain. On comparing 
notes, however, after dinner, no one was able to re- 
port its discovery, although not a few rarities had 
to be noted. Among those perhaps the most inte- 
resting were — Kobresia caricina, Carex pauciflora, 
atrata, and saxatilis, Salix myrsinites and herbacea, 
Saussurea alpina and Bartsia alpina, and the very 
interestfng sea side plants — the scurvy grass (Coch- 
learia marititna) and sea daisy (Armeria maritima) 
are here in as great abundance and luxuriance as we 
have ever seen them on the sea shore ; and they are 
not unfrequently associated with other two equally 
entitled to distinction as maritime, the seaside Catch- 
fly (Silene maritima) and the seaside plantain (Plantago 
maritima.) This last, however, is sometimes found, 
though rarely, in the intermediate plains. One 
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peculiarity in this glen is its total want of trees. 
Nothing which by any mistake could be designated 
by that name is to be seen, with the exception 
of three stunted, half-withered forms, no doubt, 
planted in the garden at the farm-house. The 
reason of this is no doubt to be referred, at least in 
part, to the fact that there are no deep sheltered 
ravines, in which the birch are so often found high up 
on the mountain sides. On the ridge, on the south 
side at the entrance, a solitary birch stands sentinel,- 
as if by its ragged, stunted form to warn off all in- 
truders. Yet trees at one time must have been no 
strangers in the glen, as their bleaching remains of 
both birch and pine everywhere scattered in the 
peaty soil abundantly testify — a few stunted willows 
standing alone, here one and there another, of 
common forms such as S. phylicifolia are the only 
representatives of trees in this literally treeless 
waste > all the other willows being of the smallest 
size. I shall not detain you with the proceeds of 
each day's experience in detail, as that would not 
only be less interesting, but occupy too much of 
your time. I shall, therefore, only give you the 
condensed results of our three days gatherings, for 
the purpose of giving you a general idea of the flora 
of the district. One of the main objects of our 
journey, as already stated, was to find the mountain" 
Bladder Fern (Cystopteris montana), but that we 
did not find till Friday, and then not in abundance. 
But on Thursday we found a still rarer Fern, the 
little Woodsia alpina, and the Alpine Polypody — 
Polypodium alpestre. The most common Ferns, 
however, about Ben Lui are — The Holly Fern — 
Aspidium Lonchitis, and the Green Spleen wort — 
Asplenium viride. Ferns, common everywhere* 
such as the Lady Fern — Asplenium filix-fcemina, 
the Male Fern — Aspidium filix mas. The Mountain 
Fern — Aspidium Oreopteris, and the Broad Shield 
Fern — Aspidium dilatata were seldom seen, whilst 
the prickly Shield Fern — Aspidium aculeatum, was 
not met with at all. The little Filmy Fern — 
Hymenophyllum Wilsoni, and the Parsley Fern — 
Allosorus crispus, were also observed. Other in- 
teresting flowering plants were also observed in 
more or less plenty, such as — the Melancholy 
Thistle — Cnicus Heterophyllus, the Hawkweeds — 
Hieracium alpinum, boreale and nigrescens rather 
scarce ; Saussurea alpina, Gnaphalium supinum, 
Arabis petraea; Draba incana, Parnassia palustris* 
Silene acaulis, Cherleria sedoides, Cerastium alpi- 
num, Potentilla alpestris, the Mountain Avens — 
Dryas octopetala, Alchemilla alpina, Epilobium 
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ajpiqum, tye £ps$ ELQot— Sfsdmn jyjqdjpja, (t^ 
tjadge pf the Highly £lan Gunn), Saxifraga qp? 
pqsitifplfa, steljaris and nivalis, Galium boreale, 
Pyrola mjnor, Gentiana campestris, partsia alpina, 
Pplygpnura, viviparum, Salix herbacea, Habenaria 
viridis, Malaxis paludosa, Juncus castaneus, trig- 
jumis, bigiumis and trifidus, Luzula spicata, Tofieldia 
palustris, Rhinchospora alba, Kobresia caricina, 
Carex pauciflora, curta, rigida, pallescens, vaginata, 
and capillars. The most interesting grasses ob- 
served were — Poa alpina, Aira alpirta, Avena pra- 
tensis, and Festuca qvina. Some plants were 
remarkable for their rarity or absence rather than 
their presence. Among such might be noted — The 
Common Daisy — Bellis perennis, very fe\v plants pi 
which were observed, and none of them in tjie 
GJen or abput pen Lui. The awlwart— Subularia 
aquatica, arid the pipe-wort— griqcaulpn septangu- 
jare, were carefullv looked for in the mountain 
Jakes as well as the Quill-wort Jsoetes lacustris, 
but were npt observe^ : owjrig to the previous, cpn- 
tinuous rains, however, the lakes were all over- 
flowing, and the search' was rendered all the more 
difficult. The JCidney Vetch — Anthyllus vulner- 
aria, was not observed in the district around Tyn- 
drun), although plentiful on the Railway embank- 
ment near Cramlarich, where, perhaps it ruay have 
been sown with grass seeds. The Baldmoney — 
Meum anthamanticum, so plentiful in the glens of 
Forfarshire, was not seen. The Willows — Salix 
reticulata, arenaria, and Janata were wanting : sp 
also were the grasses Alopecurus alpinus and 
Phleum alpinum; as also the Mountain Violet — 
Viola lutea, the Speedwells — Veronica alpina and 
saxatilis, the Sedges — Carex aquatilis, rupestris, 
vahlii, and rariflora. Of Composite plants, also, 
there were hut few representatives. The Horse- 
tails pr Equiseta were also poorly represented, a 
curious stunted form of E. palustre being the only 
species observed. We have already enumerated the 
principal Ferns, with the exception of the Moon- 
wort, Botrychium lunaria, which we found abun- 
dantly at the Old Lead Works, at the eastern base 
of Ben Lui, growing on the rubbish thrown up from 
the workings. The Club mosses were fully repre- 
sented, the list containing all the species except one, 
Lycopodium annotinuin. We shall now only notice 
a few of the most interesting of the Mosses that 
were collected, and then we shall conclude. It will 
hardly be expected that we could dp much in all 
the departments in four days, or rather in two 
days and two half days ; and mosses, bejng small 
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and often unconspicuous, require, especially the less 
common species, to be carefully looked for, many of 
the rarer and more minute species were therefore 
most likely overlooked. A few of the most inter- 
esting were— Gymnostomum rupestre, Diphyscium 
foliosum, Splachnum sphoericuui, Conostomum 
boreale, Encalypta ciliata, Grimmia spiralis and 
torquata, Polytrichum, hercynicum, Bryum julaceum, 
Zierii, elongatum, acuminatum, Meesia uliginosa, 
Bartramia Halleriana and gracilis, Hypnum sannen- 
tosum, and revolvens. A few of the Scale Mosses 
were also collected, as Alicularia compressa, Physio- 
tium cochleariforme, Preissia commutata, and 
Sendtnera adunca. A more careful examination of 
the district of Ben Lui will no doubt result in the 
discovery of many more cryptogamic species and a 
few may be added even to the list of the flowering 
plants, especially on the higher parts of the moun- 
tain. I may again remind you, however, that the 
above list only includes the rarer species, the more 
common forms being omitted for the sake of brevity. 
Some of the general features of the district have still 
to be noticed, in conclusion. We have already 
adverted to the want of trees, nor was the want of 
shrubs less conspicuous; the crow-berry, the bear- 
berry, and the blae-berry being few and far between, 
and those that were observed were stunted and fruit- 
less. The consequence of this perhaps was that scarcely 
a wild bird was to be seen or heard in the glen, one or 
two titlarks, a pair of ravens, croaking on the cliffs, 
and one or two red grouse, crowing occasionally, on 
the distant hill-tops, being the only greetings that we 
heard from the feathered world. The views from 
some of the high grounds, however, were highly 
interesting and beautiful. On Friday we went to the 
ridge, which forms the boundary between the eastern 
and western watershed of Ben Lui, and the line of 
separation, also, between Argylshire and Perthshire. 
We had expected to see the country beyond when we 
reached the summit, but we were hardly prepared for 
the prospect that burst upon our view with the first 
glimpse of Argylshire. Compared with the scene 
behind us, it looks like Fairyland. Behind us lay the 
treeless valley, rich only in sheep pasture, dotted with 
its numerous flocks, and enclosed in its surrounding 
framework of dark mountains and darker glens, be- 
fore us, and at our feet, lay Ihe broad and beautiful 
expanse of Loch Awe, gleaming in the August sun, 
its glassy surface, here and there relieved by the 
shadows of the darker clouds, as they floated over 
from hill to hill, or from mountain to mountain with 
the gentle breeze. Its shores were richly fringed 
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with the light birch and the sombre pine, whilst 
the smoke everywhere curling up from among the 
feathery woods, gave ample evidence of the presence 
of numerous peaceful and happy homes, which 
here and there at intervals peeped from among the 
foliage. So enchanting was the scene that the 
pleasure of the botanist was almost absorbed in that 
of the tourist ; and we lay down on the grassy shelf 
of the mountain side and gave full vent to our en- 
joyment of the delightful prospect, in the words of 
the exile — 

M O ! Scotland I love thee, thy hills and thy vales, 
Thy cots and thy castles that peep frae the dales ; 
They a' are so happy, Oh ! long may they be, 
Theyr'e a' the bright gems o' my ain kintree. 

My ain kintree, my ain kintree, 
They're a' the bright gems o' my ain kintree." 

Attention was called to the Cabinet which the 
committee of the Field Club had purchased for 
specimens, and it was then announced that this 
meeting concluded the first year of the Club's ex- 
istence, and that at the next meeting on the first 
Tuesday of November office-bearers for ensuing 
year fell to be elected. After the usual votes of 
thanks, the meeting separated. 
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